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Kimberly-Clark to Open New Mill in June 


Creped Wadding Plant In Ontario Will Manufacture Product 
From Pulp Slushed From Spruce Falls Co—M. & O. Co. Launches 
$7,000,000 Post-War Modernization Program — Other Late News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
| APPLETON, Wis., May 21, 1945—Operation of the 
| new creped wadding mill of Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration of Canada, located at Kapuskasing, Ontario, 
' will start next month, officials announced last Thurs- 
| day, May 17, at Neenah, Wis. 
' Kimberly-Clark Corporation of Canada, a wholly- 
_ owned subsidiary of the American company, which 
» has its main offices at Neenah, has had its new mill 
' under construction for the last year. It adjoins the 
| plant of the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, 
of which Charles Sage is president. 
_ The new mill will produce creped wadding suit- 
| able for Kleenex, using pulp slushed to it from the 
| pulping plant, of the Spruce Falls Company. 
' Creped wadding made at Kapuskasing will be 
» shipped in the form of “hard rolls” to the converting 
| plant of the International Cellucotton Products Com- 
pany at Niagara Falls, Ontario, for conversion into 
— needed for the Canadian and overseas mar- 
kets. 
| Wesley F. Cook, formerly a member of the in- 
» dustrial relations staff of the parent company at 
» Neenah, left for Kapuskasing last fall to take over 
| the management of the new enterprise. Several mem- 
| bers of the Kimberly-Clark operating staff will help 
start up the new equipment. Included among these 
| are W. R. Kellett, general superintendent; W. H. 
| Swanson, staff superintendent of pulp mills; C. W. 
Nelson, chief engineer; Forrest Werling, assistant 
| staff superintendent, crepe wadding; J. T. Whelan, 
assistant chief engineer; Horace DuBois, assistant 
staff superintendent, pulp department, and R. A. 
Moravek, division engineer, creped wadding manu- 
facturing. 


M. & O. Starts $7,000,000 Program 


The Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturer of abrasive papers, has launched 
a $500,000 modernization program at its plant at 
Wausau, Wis., to assure greater efficiency of opera- 
tion and increase production. The program is sched- 
uled to be completed by next spring, according to 
R. E. Gundlach, manager of the Wausau plant. 

The project is part of the $7,000,000 postwar pro- 
gram already announced by the company. Approval 
of the War Production Board’s mining division has 
been obtained, Mr. Gundlach said, and the work at 
Wausau is under direction of Harley Murphy of 
the company’s building department. 

Crushing and screening facilities of the Wausau 
plant will be modernized and enlarged, providing an 


increased production capacity, and improvements are 
expected to facilitate the manufacture of an increased 
number of products. 

To keep pace with the increased rock-crushing 
facilities, the color-mixing capacity of the plant’s 
kilns is to be increased. The dust-collecting equip- 
ment is in the process of being improved. 

The company acquired the Northern Milling Com- 
pany property, east of its plant, last year in anticipa- 
tion of the present expansion, it was announced. 

Previously announced projects include the con- 
struction of a new “scotch” tape building at the 
company’s St. Paul, Minn., plant, and a new roofing 
granule plant in the South, to serve relatively newly- 
located roofing manufacturers in the area. 


Paper Men in War Contract Clinics 


Fox River Valley paper executives are expected 
to take a prominent part in a war contract termina- 
tion clinic, which is to be held Wednesday afternoon, 
June 6, in the auditorium of the Appleton, Wis., 
School of Vocational and Adult Education, under 
sponsorship of, the Appleton Chamber of Commerce. 

Army and Navy personnel will conduct the clinic, 
which is intended for industries holding prime or 
subcontracts for directly supplying the Army and 
Navy with war materials. 

ost of the work session will be devoted to an 
actual demonstration on enlarged forms showing how 
inventory and settlement proposal forms are filled 
out; on termination notices, termination finances and 
property disposal. The clinic is being held for firms 
wishing to end their war contracts and return to 
civilian production, according to Lieutenant Com- 
mander G. H. Schutt, USNR, of the subcommittee 
on training and information. 


Discusses Scientific Developments 


Application of scientific developments during the 
war during the coming days of peace, were discussed 
Wednesday, May 16, by Dr. H. F. Lewis, dean of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., 
in address before Neenah High School students, Nee- 
nah, Wis. The occasion was the selection of Russell 
R. Ellis, a senior, as one of the 40 finalists in the 
Science Talent Search. 

Dr. Lewis pointed out that many of the most sig- 
nificant developments have not been disclosed. He 
said that ships equipped with radar will never run 
into icebergs, that planes with radar will be able to 
keep away from mountains, that walkie-talkies will 

(Continued on page 28) 

















Canadian National Adding to Its Products 


Acquisition by Subsidiary of International Paper Co. of Interest 
In Canadian Masonite Corp. Viewed As Indicating Expansion of 
Other Paper Concerns—To Fight Sawfly—Other Late Mill News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTrREAL, Que., May 21, 1945—An extract from 
the Wall Street Journal, published in the newspapers 
here, regarding the extension of the International 
Paper Company into new fields outside what has 
hitherto been regarded as the ordinary scope of the 
pulp and paper industry, brings into focus a move- 
ment making rapid and significant progress in Can- 
ada. According to the paper quoted, the Canadian 
subsidiary of the International Paper Company has 
not only built up a strong position in the manufac- 
ture of rigid fiber insulation board, but has re- 
cently acquired a half interest in the Canadian sub- 
sidiary of the Masonite Corporation, which manu- 
factures hard fiber boards, also has entered the ply- 
wood and other woods products fields, “in order to 
make the fullest use of its forest lands.” 

The new moves indicated apply to practically all 
the larger pulp and paper concerns in Canada and 
are bringing about revolutionary changes in the pulp 
and paper industry in this country. 


Government Encouragement 


Reverting to the International Paper Company, it 
may be said that its acquisition of an interest in the 
Masonite Company of Canada, a subsidiary of the 
Masonite Corporation, is not, as the Wall Street 
Journal intimates, a recent occurrence. It took place 
in February, 1940, and was part of a plan on the 
part of the company to manufacture all types of hard 
fiber wood products for sale in Canada and in export 
markets other than the United States. Furthermore, 
encouragement has been given by the Government, 
owing to wartime demands for these products. Thus, 
while the newsprint mills of the company have been 
restricted in output during the war to approximately 
the industry’s average of slightly under 70% of ca- 
pacity, the company has been permitted to operate its 
pulp mills at capacity. 

The headquarters of the Masonite Company of 
Canada are in Montreal, and its mill is in the Gatin- 
eau Valley, north of Montreal, where it manufactures 
all grades of Masonite board. The mill has a capacity 
of 100,000 Ibs. of exploded wood pulp per day, and 
the capacity for production of fiber board is approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 feet a year. 


Immense Forest Holdings 


The Canadian International Paper Company is the 
largest pulp and paper enterprise in Canada. Its hold- 
ings of pulpwood timber limits in the province of 
Quebec alone cover an area of 11,009,127 acres, which 
are considered adequate for the requirements of the 
present mills in perpetuity. It also has large holdings 
of timber limits in New Brunswick, through its sub- 
sidiary New Brunswick International Paper Com- 
pany, whose plant at Dalhousie produces, in addition 
to newsprint, mill wrapper and core paper, 1,110,000 
Ibs. of ground wood and 380,000 Ibs. of sulphite fiber 
per day. Its annual production is around 460,000 tons 
of newsprint, 140,000 tons of dissolving pulp, 140,- 
000 tons of other sulphite pulp, and 15,000 tons of 
other products. Its pulp mill at Hawkesbury, in the 


Gatineau Valley, has long been a pioneer in the pro- 
duction of pulp for rayon and transparent cellulose 
film. 


New Possibilities “Almost Limitless” 


To the man in the street the industry is still news- 
print, yet today 55% of the pulp manufactured in 
Canada goes into products other than newsprint. 
What is happening is described by Paul Kellogg, 
general manager of the Newsprint Association of 
Canada. He says: 

“Every day products made on a paper base, or new 
uses for paper itself, are being developed. Examples 
are the so-called dissolving pulps, from which are 
made gun cotton, rayon, cellophane and celanese. 
Also a field of almost limitless possibilities is just 
opening up in pulp-based plastics. Another develop- 
ment is the use of pulp or paper itself either processed 
mechanically or combined with some other product. 
Here we have a field limited only by the imagination 
of man, Certain papers are saturated with tar and 
similar materials and become building papers, or are 
coated with asphalt and cut-up slate and become roof- 
ing shingles. Paper is made waterproof, by saturation 
with proper chemicals and is then fashioned into 
countless numbers of useful articles. Paper is coated 
with wax and it becomes a protection from moisture. 
Coat paper with the proper black dope, emboss it, 
and you have imitation leather. Combine many layers 
of thin absorbent tissue and you get hospital wadding. 
Mould coarse fibers loosely into a thick sheet and 
you produce insulation board. These examples only 
touch the borders of the development field. There is 
still much to be done in the further utilization of the 
by-products and the waste of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, all of which offer additional opportunities 
for new industries based upon a continuous and cheap 
supply of raw material.” 

It is the utilization of these by-products and waste 
products to which the industry as a whole is now 
turning its attention, already in many directions with 
marked success. The example of the International 
Paper Company serves to illustrate what is happen- 
ing in the case of all the larger companies. 


War Declared on Sawfly Pest 


According to officials of the Provincial Department 
of Lands and Forests, a survey has revealed that the 
spruce sawfly pest now exists in epidemic proportions 
over an area of 120,000 square miles in Quebec and 
Ontario. It has therefore been decided to follow the 
example of Ontario, and use airplanes to spray the 
infected areas with generous quantities of the new 
and powerful D.D.T. insecticide, in an effort to save 
the pine and spruce which the pest is destroying. 

This insecticide is already being produced in quan- 
tity by the Dominion Rubber Company, originally for 
use against disease-bearing insects in war areas, but 
has now been released for general domestic use by 
the government. An experiment last year in Ontario 
showed that it destroyed all insect life in the forest 
area where it was applied. 
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Improved Pulp Outlook Encourages Midwest 


Release of Some Bleached Sulphite Expected.To Afford A Little 
Relief To Tight Current Situation—Survey Wisconsin Paper Mill 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., May 21, 1945—Chicago paper cen- 
ters were full of discussions of rumors, counter- 
rumors and some facts concerning WPB’s releasing 
of some bleached sulphite pulp onto the market in 
the very near future. The amount of nitrating pu!p 
to be released, it is reported, will be fairly substantial 
and is expected to at least temporarily relieve the 
extremely tight situation here. It is expected that the 
effects of this move will be felt in time to expedite 
June manufacturing quotas. 

Otherwise, no matter how hard you try to find it, 
the optimism which should go with V-E Day, how- 
ever, is not too apparent. Jobber stocks are about 
gone and requests are being filled on a basis of about 
one-third what the trade actually wants. Millions of 
tons of demand must be built up before any one can 
say that the corner has been turned. Jobbers are 
holding their money, building up their reserves for 
the stock purchase opportunities which they hope 
will come soon. 

The pulp situation as far as Sweden is concerned 
has not yet given any one here grounds for optimism. 
As yet, it is reported, only one boat loaded with pulp 
has reached these shores and this was returned full 
of Red Cross supplies. This is taken'as an indication 
that regular shipping is by no means set as yet. 


Paper Group Division Meets 


The Paper Group division of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Chicago will hold a special meeting 
next Wednesday evening, May 23 at the Hotel Sher- 
man according to an announcement sent out this 
week by F. W. Sinsabaugh, chairman of the Group. 
Two special treats are reported in store for the mem- 
bers. T. A. Corcoran, purchasing agent of the Cour- 
ier-Journal and Louisville Times and chairman of 


the N.A.P.A. Paper Committee, will discuss “Paper. 


—the No. 1 Critical Commodity”. Mr. Corcoran has 
written extensive reports on the paper situation which 
have appeared in the publications of the Purchasing 
Agents Association and is expected to draw an un- 
usually large attendance. An extra feature will be 
the first public showing of a new film called “The 
Mill of Paper Magic”, through the courtesy of the 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company of Kaukauna, 
Wisconsin. The picture shows the manufacture of 
machine glazed wrapping and tissue, kraft wrapping, 
glassine and grease-proof papers, waxed papers, wax 
laminated papers, asphalt papers, printed papers and 
bags from pulp to the finished product. The films 
are in color and full sound track is provided. Some 
members of the National Executive Committee of the 
Purchasing Agents Association, Paper Group, are 
expected to be present to lend an official character to 
this unusually interesting meeting. 


. Survey Wisconsin Mill Outlook 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce, under the by- 
line of Herbert Fredman, is running a series of front 
page Stories on the present and future paper outlook. 
Both are written under an Appleton, Wisconsin, date- 
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Outlook — Purchasing Agents Hold Meeting— Other Late News. 


line. The stories are based on a survey of manufac- 
turers in that area and indicate that because of war- 
time ‘discoveries, paper has become more versatile 
through the new developments in the use of non- 
fibrous raw materials, such as resins, with wood 
fibers. By combining these materials with the wood- 

pulp, the resultant paper, says Mr. Fredman, is im- 

proved in many ways. Improvements are not 

expected to reach the point of “startling changes” 
but they are going to greatly expand the market for 
paper products, Appleton manufacturers reported. 

New developments being studied by the manufac- 
turers include: 

1. a adhesives and resins used in the packaging 

eld. 

2. Paper plastics, lighter than aluminum and strong 
and durable. 

3. Paper products for use in building and construc- 
tion-insulating materials, wall boards, paper win- 
dow shades and paper carpets and rugs. 

4. Paper household specialties with added wet strength 

achieved through the use of resins. 

. Lowering in cost of advertising and general print- 
ing papers through development of new processes 
including a method of manufacturing coated paper 
in One continuous operation as opposed to former 
methods requiring services of two separate mills. 
Mr. Fredman’s articles point out that a major 

“must” in the post-war expansion program of mill 

executives interviewed is location of expansions 

wheté: they can be self sufficient in pulp supplies. 

These same manufacturers feel that both wood pulp 

and paper will remain in extremely short supply for 

several years after the end of the War and all types 
of paper were included in the pessimistic forecast 
which found its way into Mr. Fredman’s interesting 
articles. It was predicted that drives to collect waste 
paper would be necessary for some time to come. 
War needs alone were not credited as reasons for 
the shortages. The use of paper, says the article, has 
been climbing for many years. Figures are given 
proving this statement and the conditions in foreign 
pulp markets are given intensive consideration along 
with the conclusions that Norway forests have been 
badly depleted by indiscriminate German cutting and 
that in Finland many mills were destroyed. Ship- 
ments from Russia are also highly uncertain. Most 

Swedish mills are reported intact but for a period 
Swedish pulp was used for cattle fodder when other 
foods were scarce. 
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Paper Mill Shipments Lower 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincrton, D. C., May 23, 1945—The value of 
paper manufacturers shipments in March was 226 
compared with 228 in February and 206 in March 
of last year taking an average month of 1939 at 100 
according to the monthly survey of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Value of paper mill inventories in. March was 134.3 
compared with 133.00 and 136.1 in March of last 
year also taking an average month of 1939 at 100. 
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lf you have a water problem (and you have!) 


... here’s your solution 


Sure you have water problems—what pulp or 
paper mill hasn’t? Permutit* equipment, like 
the Spaulding Precipitator shown above, 
solves many of them. 

Permutit protects quality of products by 
removing the dirt, color, iron and other im- 
purities from water supplies. 

Permutit White Water Reclaimer recovers 


fibre and filler more completely than other 
types of equipment, permits re-use of water, 
reduces stream pollution. 

Plan now to get complete control of water 
quality at your plant... regardless of local 
conditions. Write to: The Permutit Company, 
Dept. 12, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
or Permutit Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PERMUTIT 
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Clutch operation and main- 
tenance are eliminated. 


Reliance V *S is an all-electric adjustable-speed drive for alter- 
nating current circuits. The V*S installation (in circle above) 
operates the Moore & White Rewinder illustrated. 


Many advantages, including those mentioned above, have followed the installa- 
tion of Reliance V*S Drive on the rewinder of one of the paper machines in the 
Linden Division of the American Writing Paper Corporation. Similar results 
are being obtained in many other paper mill operations through use of Reliance 
Motors and Reliance V*S Drive. If you would like complete information, call 


in a Reliance Application Engineer. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1099 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ® Boston * Buffalo * Chicago © Cincinnati * Detroit ¢ Greenville (S. C.) * Houston * Kalamazoo * Los Angeles * Minneapolis 
New York © Philadelphia ® Pittsburgh © Portland (Ore.) * St. Louis ¢ San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D. C. * and other principal cities 


RELIANCE*“,, MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 
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The Empire State Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry met jointly 
with the New York-Canadian Division of the Super- 
intendents Association at the Cornwallis Hotel, Corn- 
wall, Ontario. on May 18-19, 1945. The meeting was 
sponsored by the Watertown Group of the Section. 


Visit Cornwall Division 


On Friday afternoon there were visits to the Corn- 
wall Division of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, the 
Milles Roches Division of the Provincial Paper Mills, 
and the Rayon Plant of Courtaulds, Ltd. In the eve- 
ning, following dinner there were brief talks given 
by A. E. H. Fair, Vice President of the Alliance and 
Don Valley Paper Companies, Douglas Jones, Secre- 
tary-Engineer of the C.P.P.A. Technical Section, and 
R. G. Macdonald, Secretary-Treasurer of TAPPI. 
The feature speaker was E. R. Reid, Director of 
Public Relations, Department of Veterans Affairs, 
Dominion of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. who discussed 
“Rehabilitation of Veterans for Postwar Industry.” 
Frank J. McCourt of the International Paper Com- 
pany and Chairman of the Empire State Section pre- 
sided. The officers and committeemen were intro- 
duced. 


Three Papers Presented 


On Saturday morning three papers were presented. 
Walter Couture, Dilts Machine Company, Fulton, 
N. Y., talked on “Impeller Agitation,” Fred Goodwill 
of the St. Regis Paper Company, Deferiet, N. Y., 
presented a “Review of Peroxide Bleaching of 


Groundwood,” and George H. Tomlinson II of the 
Howard Smith Paper Company, Cornwall, Ont. re- 
ported on the progress being made in the development 
of ‘“‘Laminated Plastics.” Those present had an op- 
portunity to visit the new lignin plastic plant at 
Cornwall. 

Because of excessive rain it was necessary to can- 
cel plans for the afternoon golf tournament. However, 
other mills were visited, an excellent program for 
the ladies present was carried out and a dinner 
dance was held on Saturday evening. 


The New Officers 


The Empire State Section chairman Mr. McCourt 
reported on the results of the election of officers for 
the coming year. Those elected were as follows: 
Chairman—H. A. Spencer, Knowlton Brothers, Wa- 
tertown, N. Y. Vice-Chairman — John Campbell, 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Executive Committeemen—Robert F. Vokes, Dilts 
Machine Works, Fulton. N. Y.; D. C. Mathers, Wa- 
tertown, N. Y.; R. I. Wynne-Roberts, Finch-Pruyn 
Company, Glens Falls, N. Y., and B. J. Stanselow, 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Martin Jaffe of the National Cellulose Company, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The membership of the Section was reported to 
have increased from 108 to 174 during the past year. 

Members of the meeting arrangements committee 
included J. E. Taylor, J. N. Schwartz, F. J. Bjorn- 
lund, C. E. Lagden, C. N. Candee, R. W. Hynes, 
P. D. Switzer, D. R. Dick, H. A. Spencer, E. T. 
Thom, H. D. Cook, F. J. MoCourt and Mrs. A. E. H. 
Fair was general chairman of the Ladies Committee. 


Empire State TAPPI Meets at Cornwall 


Those present included: Howard W. Bartlett, J. 
B. Beck, M. H. Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Bjorn- 
lund, Mr. & Mrs. E. F. Boyle, John P. Burns, W. N. 
Cairnie, C. N. Candee, Warren Chisholm, E. W. 
Clarke, John Cornell, Mr. & Mrs. J. W. Couture, 
H. Crabtree, Frank Deegan, Mr. & Mrs. D. R. Dick, 
C. P. Donogrio, J. Dority, Robert M. Drummond. 
M. J. Enright, Mr. & Mrs. A. E. H. Fair, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, James Foote, Mr. & Mrs. George E. Fromm, 
Mr. & Mrs. C. I. Gehring, E. A. Godfrey, Mr. & 
Mrs. F. C. Goodwill, Walter I. Harte, F. J. Hoar, 
H. A. Horstman, C. I. Horton, Donald A. Hunter, 
H. D, Hyman, Mr. & Mrs. R. W. Hynes, Douglas 
Jones, H. E. Karberg, Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Kelly, 
Mr. & Mrs. D. Kesterke, T. M. Kettles, 
David C. Knowlton, Mr. & Mrs. Lagden, O. 
F. Lane, A. B. Leachy, Joseph A. Leek, C. 
E. Libby, J. H. Loomis, F. S. Macdonald, N. J. 
Macdonald, R..G. Macdonald, Frank J. McCourt, 
Robert L. McEwen, Mr. & Mrs. H. L. Mellen, N. F. 
Moore, G. E. Osterheldt, George Pennock, Mr. & 
Mrs. Carl E. Reynolds, Homer M. Rice, C. S. Robb, 
J. P. Rolland, Robert Seidl, Horace A. Spencer, S. 
G. Stapley, Dr. J. N. Swartz, Mr. & Mrs. P. D. 
Switzer, Mr. & Mrs. J. E. Taylor, E. J. Thom, Dr. 
& Mrs. G. H. Tomlinson, J. H. Treadwell, Mr. & 
Mrs. Harold R. Wheeler, Mr. & Mrs. Anthony J. 
Wirpsa, J. V. Wolff, C. E. Youngchild. 


Henderson Sets Up Sales Agency 


Effective May 15 a new sales and service organiza- 
tion began operations in the South. The new company 
is headed by W. W. Henderson, with 30 years back- 
ground in every phase of pulp and paper mill con- 
struction and operation, with the largest mills in the 
South. W. W. Henderson & Sons will have the 
exclusive sales and service on such outstanding equip- 
ment, machine clothing and paper mill supplies as 
DeZurik Shower Company, Wisconsin Wire Works, 
Brandon Dryer Felts, E. D. Jones & Sons, Parker 
Safety Equipment Company, Wood Treating Chemi- 
cal Company, and others to be added later. 

Associated with Mr. Henderson will be his three 
sons, Wm. W., Jr., J. Audrey, and Richard J. all at 
present in our air forces. All three of the boys had 
pulp and paper mill experience in several of the larger 
pulp and paper mills in Alabama, Georgia and Texas, 
before entering the Air Force. 

Until they return, Mr. Henderson will handle the 
business. Later each of the boys will be established 
in one third of the territory, and from a central office 
directed by Mr. Henderson, will sell and service the 
equipment and supplies handled in the mills they will 
contact regularly. 

Temporary address of the company will be P. O. 
Box 256, Lufkin, Tex. 


Shartle Brothers Get Fourth Star 


The Shartle Brothers Machine Company has been 
awarded a fourth star for its Army-Navy “E” Pen- 
nant. The company states :— 

“Consistent and extensive operations in support of 
the war effort often involving as much as 97% 
of their capacity and covering literally scores of 


' different items, account for this signal honor.” 
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CATHEDRAL OF POWER 





® Compressor room, North Plant, Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Heart of the process- 
ing operations, source of power, gos and air compression, vacuum, and pumping requirements of the North Plant, 
its shops and salt wells. Here originates power used to transform salt, limestone and coal into alkalies and chemicals. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PRODUCERS OF CHEMICALS 
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BICARBONATE OF SODA HYDROGEN Other Organic and 
CALCIUM CARBONATE SODIUM ZINCATES Inorganic Chemicals 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION | 
MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION . WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN and olfe 
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Old Timers Address 


The Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry 
held one of its most largely attended and most inter- 
esting meetings of the season Monday of this week 
at the 400 Club, 43rd street and Fifth avenue, New 
York. Following the luncheon, H. F. Harrison, vice 
president and sales manager of the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company and Joseph L. Fearing, two 
of the most outstanding old timers of the industry, 
addressed the gathering. Mr. Harrison spoke on old 
time trade customs, drawing on his fund of informa- 
tion covering a period of half a century. His remarks 
were greatly appreciated and he was listened to with 
a attention throughout his talk. 

r. Fearing delivered the following prepared pa- 
per on salesmanship and sales management :— 


Salesmanship and Salesmanagement 


Before proceeding with my address, may I first 
pay tribute to an old friend, whose enthusiasm and 
foresight brought about the formation of this as- 
sociation? This man was also a prime mover in estab- 
lishing the Import Committee in 1923 under your 
sponsorship. As we all know, he is none other than 
our first president, George K. Gibson of Mosinee. 

May I also emphasize that any and all opinions I 
shall express today are purely my own, and that they 
do not necessarily reflect the views of any of my busi- 
ness associates. 

When you honored me by asking that I say a few 
words about today’s problems, you gave me a very 
big order :—so big that I can hardly scratch the sur- 
face in the twenty minutes allotted to me. 

Perhaps one of my own experiences before the 
beginning of the 20th century will be interesting and 
helpful in an appraisal of the sales problems ahead 
of us today. 

In the spring of 1897, after a college course in 
engineering and in law, (I was not much good in 
either), I was hired by the firm of W. H. Parsons 
and Company at 257 Broadway, New York City, as 
a clerk. They were paper merchants and exporters 
and they owned and operated two small newsprint 
mills in Maine—at Lisbon Falls and Bowdoin. 

After four months learning some bookkeeping, my 
boss asked if I would like to try my hand at selling 
in New York city. Of course I said I would. “All 
right”, said he, “Spend your mornings in the office 
and see what business you can get for us in the after- 
noon.” 

Luck was with me :—TI soon landed some good ton- 
nage—part of it for export. Two Japanese firms on 
lower Broadway were buying anything from needles 
and pins to locomotives. Japan had embarked in an 
industrial program in which she was to make re- 
markable progress in the next forty years. In 1897, 
however, she was unable to manufacture much of 
anything. 

When the Japs Bought Paper 


I soon discovered that these sons of Nippon were 
marvellous liars :—they could always buy from some- 
body else far below my prices. They bowed and 
smiled and said: “You too high. We. buy beeg quan- 
tit-ee—make us low price, please.” Being sure that 
my prices were right, I stood pat and kept on calling 
several times a week, only to be told each time with 
a smile, “You too high, please.” 

One day, however, with no explanation,’ I was 


New York Salesmen 


given an order for two carloads of single-bender 
boxboard, coated white, one side—and an order for 
2000 reams or more of sized book paper—all at the 
prices I had quoted. The boxboard order was placed 
by my employer at Brownville, N. Y.—with instruc- 
tions to forward the rolls to Saugerties to be coated 
and sheeted by Martin Cantine. (Holley was prob- 
ably a baby then.) Cantine was told to send the 
coated board, in sheets, to New York City—where it 
would be lithographed and die-cut by Ottmann and 
packed in cases for export. The 2000 reams of Book 
paper went to West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany—as my old friend and partner on today’s plat- 
form, Frank Harrison, vice-president and a director 
of that fine company, will confirm. 


What were the Japs planning to do with these arti- 
cles? The answer is that they were manufacturing 
cigarettes—rolling and packing them by hand in 
Japan. (The cigarette machine had not been in- 
vented.) And of course they were using American 
tobacco. All of these articles—the lithographed coated 
board for the boxes; the book paper for the cigarette 
tips ; and the tobacco—went by vessel to Japan around 
the southern end of South America, there being no 
Panama Canal. The only substance in a box of cigar- 
ettes actually made in Japan was the white cigarette 
wrapper which they manufactured on an imported 
paper machine, using rice-straw as raw material. 

What did the Japs do with these cigarettes? They 
sent them back to the United States and sold them 
profitably, and did the same in many other countries. 
After paying our tariff, which was about 40% ad 
valorem, they undersold our domestic cigarettes. They 
could afford to do this because skilled labor was re- 
ceiving only a fraction of the wages paid in America. 
Labor in cigarette manufacture in Japan got less than 
25 cents a day in terms of United States money. Our 
cigarette machines put a quietus on this business later 
on. 


When Exchange Affects Prices 


I have told this story because of its implications 
in many problems of the future as I see them. Our 
huge debt—our high wages—and, therefore, our high 
cost of producing many articles that may hereafter 
be made in countries where labor is cheaper than it 
will be here and where living standards will doubtless 
continue far below our own, makes the average 
thoughtful person wonder where we are going to land. 
To me it seems quite possible that a policy of free 
trade or very low tariffs will hit some of our indus- 
tries hard—emphatically so, if there is no effective 
world currency stabilization. 


Nobody should forget what happened in 1931 when 
the British suddenly went off gold—and the pound 
sterling dropped almost overnight from $4.86 to $3.50 
or less. This gave all countries in the so-called “Sterl- 
ing Bloc” a terrific advantage over the United States. 
For instance, English textile mills could then buy 
cotton from Egypt and other Sterling bloc countries 
at a much lower cost than from our own cotton states. 
This forced the price of our southern cotton to a 
ruinously low figure :—it went overseas, as usual, for 
it had no other place to go. Much of it returned as 
textiles to our country in competition with our domes- 
tic product. These and other similar situations affect- 
ing United States industry created vast unemployment, 
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and were an important factor in the elections of 1932. 
In 1933 the United States followed the Sterling bloc 
and went off gold. In Britain’s case there was no 
doubt about her legal right to debase her currency; 
but in our own case ‘the legality was open to very 
serious doubt. ‘However, by a close vote our Supreme 
Court decided that we could do so. 

Meanwhile, other countries — including Scandi- 
navia and Japan—had lowered their currency values 
enough to give them a continuing advantage. Our 
tariffs became no bar at all to imports from these 
countries: they could riddle our markets with im- 
punity while we, on the other hand, could not export 
anything profitably because we could not afford to 
base our quotations on their devalued money. 

This war has, as all of us know, created a period 
of world scarcities. It may take five or ten years to 
catch up with the demand for essential commodities ; 
to rebuild shattered cities and nations; to restore 
‘their productive machinery and agriculture. Our 
older salesmen will not be deluded during this war 
or the period of rehabilitation. They know that over- 
production and difficult markets will be here again 
some day, and they wish to be prepared. 


The Emphasis on Salesmanship 


_ What are sales managers and other executives do- 
ing about this? Are they preparing for it now? Are 
they planning to strengthen their sales forces? And 
how about the average salesman? Has he grown 
lazy during recent years? If so, let him mend his 
ways at once, if, indeed, it is not too late—for cus- 
tomers have long memories. 

The good salesman is loyal both to his employers 
and to his customers. Thus he builds abiding friend- 
ships. The good salesman is sensitive. When Dr. 
Crane spoke to our association twenty-four years ago 
and gave us his “Ten Commandments of Salesman- 
ship”, one of them was, “Other yourself.” To do this 
requires sensitivity on the part of a salesman; he 
must be able to see his customer’s point of view as 
well as his own, and sympathize with his customer 
to an extent not inconsistent with his duty to his 
employer, for whom he should be ready to fight when 
fighting is necessary—and it frequently is! Such a 
salesman increases the respect which good customers 
always have for a sympathetic but upstanding per- 
sonality. 

Good salesmen, the best ones, have a keen sense of 
humor, which carries them through many a ticklish 
situation. Good salesmen keep abreast of the times :— 
they can talk intelligently on many subjects other 
than their own particular vocation. This type of sales- 
man is usually welcome in the homes and families of 
customers. We all know what this means! 

Sales managers who fail to keep in touch with 
their salesmen in a personal way, or fail to recognize 
real ability when praise and perhaps increased salary 
has been merited, will sooner or later ‘“‘miss the boat.” 
No salesman can do himself or his employer full 
justice if he is unhappy through lack of moral and 
financial recognition if he has clearly earned them. 

There is an old axiom that “salesmen are born and 
not made.” I have always taken this with several 
large grains of salt. It is true, of course, that some 
men are born with a natural flair for salesmanship, 
but in my long experience I have never yet seen a 
young man, aspiring to become a salesman, who 
failed to profit by some instruction in sales funda- 
mentals. This is a very large subject—as we all know. 

Good salesmen are needed more today than ever 





before. Reliable statistics indicate that there are less 
than four million available in the United States to- 
day, against about eight million before the war started 
and with a probable post-war need of ten million. Re- 
conversion is here:—don’t let anybody tell you it is 
not. New lines of products are planned by nearl 
every industry. Trained salesmen, as I have said, 
will be needed more than ever. 

Every patriotic American wants, above all else, to 
see a peaceful world from now on and realizes that 
we must be prepared to accept some bitter with the 
sweet, before a workable peace can be made effective. 
On the other hand, we would’all be shocked by any re- 
turn to the apple selling ‘and mass unemployment that 
prevailed in 1931 and 1932, and continued almost 
unabated until 1941. Such conditions breed Socialism, 
Nazism, Fascism, or whatever other name you care 
to use. All of them spell Totalitarianism in one form 
or another—and intelligent Americans do not want 
regimented labor or regimented industry. They desire 
that freedom of opportunity for which our founding 
fathers strove and which has made our nation great. 

I firmly believe that our administration, our Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, and our Congress, will ably 
protect the national interests. 

Salesmen are the front-line in a competitive mar- 
ket :—they are the main bulwark of all industry 
against the impact of difficult competition. Such a 
force, properly supported and trained, is a priceless 
asset. May the management of all companies, whether 
large or small, never overlook this fact. 





Henderson Retires from M. and O. 


Robert J. Henderson, vice-president in charge of 
traffic for Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, 
retires from office on May 28, concluding nearly 29 
years of continuous service for the same company. 
Succeeding him as traffic manager will be Franklin 
E. Hufford of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Henderson, who recently observed his sixty- 
fifth birthday, was born at Muskegon, Mich. After 
early experience with the Great Northern Railway, 
traffic department; Northern Pacific Railway, audi- 
tor’s office, and Rock Island Lines, traffic depart- 
ment, he joined Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany on October 16, 1917, going almost immediately 
into transportation work, He was formally made traf- 
fic manager for the Company in 1926, and, after 
serving as director of traffic for several years, he was 
made a vice president. 

Three rate men have worked with Mr. Henderson 
a large portion of the time he has been with Mando. 
The men and their years of service, are Willard 
Stowell, 20 years; A. T. Rinchlew, 18 years, and 
Claude D. Cooper, Jr., 16 years. 


To Expand Cellophane Plant 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WitmincTon, Del., May 18, 1945—E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. today announced an application to 
the War Production Board for a major expansion at 
the cellophane plant in Clinton, Iowa. The expansion 
program, if approved by WPB, would require about 
a year to complete. 

While a substantial part of the production of cello- 
phane has been allocated to the war effort and it is 
indicated that war uses will continue to consume a 
major share of the output until the end of the 
Japanese campaign, the Du Pont Company is plan- 
ning for greater post-war production capacity to meet 
anticipated demands for transparent packaging. 
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View of one Cell Room at Niagara Plant as interpreted by the artist, Vernon Howe Bailey 


B Brier of the modern facilities with 
which Niagara Alkali Company is main- 
taining a constant flow of electro-chemical 
products for use in war production is the 
array of liquid chlorine cells illustrated here. 
Such up-to-the-minute equipment plus the 
efficient methods of control over quality 
established by Niagara's pioneering chem- 


ists are responsible to a great extent for 
Niagara’s reputation as a quality producer in 
this field of chemical manufacture. Niagara's 
products are the result of thirty-six years of 
specialization and their reliability repre- 
sents the untiring efforts of an experienced 
staff devoted to quality production. Look to 
Niagara for reliable chemical service. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending May 19, 1945 


A. P. W. 
Armstrong Cork’ Co. 

Celotex Corp. 
Celotex Corp., pf. - 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Champion Paper & Fibre fe 

Champion Pa & Fibre Co., pf. . 
Congoleum Nairn Co. 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. 
Dixie Cup Co. 

Dixie Cup Co.—A. 
Flintkote Co. 
Flintkote Co., pf. 
Robert Gair - 
PR MN MES aiie cde Somteegkéee Mia pen 
International Paper Co. 
International Paper Co., pf. 

ohns- Manville orp. 

ohns-Manyille Corp., pf. 

imberly-Clark Corp. 
Mac Andrews & Forbes 
Mac Andrews & Forbes, pf. ............ 
Masonite Corp. 

Mead Corp. 

Mead Corp., pf. A 

Mead Corks pf. B—SUuU%R ... 

National Container Corp. 

Paraffine Companies, Inc. ... 

Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. 

Rayonier, Inc, 

onier, 

Ru id 

Scott Paper Co. 

Scott Paper Co., pf. 

Sutherland Paper &. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. ...........6+5 
United Paperboard Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co, 

U. S. Gypsum Co., pf. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ........ 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. .... 


BONDS 


Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 5s '53 

Celotex Corp. 34s '55 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 5%s "48 .... 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 4s '50 .. 
International Paper Co. 6s '55 
International Paper Co. 5s °47 

Mead Corp. 3%s °53 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3s ’54 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending May 19, 1945 


STOCKS 
Low 


Great Northern Paper Co. 37% 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. 7% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 3 ale 5% 
St. Regis Paper Co., bee! ews a 
Taggart Corp. .ccccesecce won 6 


American Writing Paper Co. 6s '61 102% 


To Exchange Hinde-Dauch Stock 


The Hinde and Dauch Paper Company has in- 
formed holders of $5 convertible preferred stock that 
they may tender them in exchange for new $4 cumu- 
lative preferred stock share for share at the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland until next Tuesday. The 
new preferred stock will be exchangeable on the basis 
of one share for 3% common shares. 

An underwriting group headed by Glore, Forgan 
& Co. and Maynard H. Murch & Co. has underwrit- 
ten the new preferred stock, 


102% 


Johns-Manville Votes Dividend 


The Johns-Manville Corporation announced the 
declaration of a 75-cent dividend on the common 
stock for payment on June 8. The previous payment 
was 50 cents on March 12 this year, while disburse- 
ments of 50 cents each were made in March, June 
and September and $1.25 in December, 1944. 
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International Sales Up for Quarter 


Gross sales of the International Paper Company 
and subsidiaries for the first quarter of 1945 amounted 
$55,980,928 as compared with $55,306,947 for the 
same period in 1944, After other income was added 


and expenses and provisions for taxes were deducted 
net profit for the quarter was off to $2,110,243 from 


$2,116,706 of the first quarter in 1944. 


In submitting his report for the quarter Chairman 
Richard J. Cullen made pees the following detailed 


statement of profit and 


end of the year. 
Three Months 
Ended 
March 31, 1945 
Sates ano OrHer INcoME: 
Gross sales, less returns, allowances 


and discounts 


$55,980,927.73 
Other income—net 


1,685,986.53 


$57,666,914.26 
Cost anp EXPENsEs: 
Cost of sales: 
Pulpwood, labor, materials, etc... . 
Maintenance and repairs 
Taxes (other than income taxes).. 
Outward freight and delivery expenses 
Selling, general and administrative 


$34,602,530.82 
3,620,966.73 
1,004,728.34 
4,959,933.74 


1,642,020.94 
45,830,180.57 


$11,836,733.69 
Depvuctions: 


Interest on funded debt $ 598,146.20 

Interest on other debt 466.02 
Amortization of debt discount an 

es 44,326.62 

. 2,761,830.53 

233,930.16 


1,712.50 


Dividend on preferred stock of 
subsidiary 


3,640,412.03 
$ 8,196,321.66 


Less: Provision for Taxes Based on Income: 
U. S. Federal taxes: 
Normal $ 948,610.00 
Excess profits (net) 4,465,276.00 
State taxes 119,269.00 
Canadian and other foreign taxes... . 330,562.11 


5,863,717.11 
$ 2,332,604.55 


App: Post-War Excess Profits Tax Credit 


oss, subject to audit at the 


Three Months 
Ended 
March 31, 1944 


$55,306.946.72 
1,515,003.71 


$56,821,950.43 


$33,171,997.48 
2,963,921.36 
963,572.80 
5,049,650.57 


1,690,036.13 


43,839,178.34 


$12,982,772.09 


$ 623,343.13 
3,381.25 


52,491.36 
2,973,870.06 
226,023.22 
1,712.50 
3,880,821.52 


$ 9,101,950.57 
$ 930,012.00 
5,773,128.00 
130,062.00 
181,579.54 
7,014,781.54 


'$ 2,087,169.03 


U. S. Federal $ 
Less: Credit retirement, 
applied to reduce excess profits tax 


459,030.00 $ 603,576.00 


125,001.00 


$ 334,029.00 
34,785.55 


368,814.55 


$ 2,701,419.10 

Less: Earnings of foreign subsidiaries 

before interest on obligations held by 

International Paper Company—trans- 
ferred to Reserves 


Net Prorit 


The above fi 
December 31st 


262,638.00 


340,938.00 
Canadian 


340,938.00 
$ 2,428,107.03 


$91,175.71 311,400.75 
$ 2,110,243.39 $ 2,116,706.28 


res are subject to audit and final adjustment at 
end of fiscal year). 


Issues Notice to Abitibi Shareholders 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., May 21, 1945—R. S. McPherson, 
liquidator for Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
has been advertising this week requesting all share- 
holders to be sure their certificates are registered in 
their own name in order that they might receive 
“{mportant communications which may be issued in 
the near future.” This is interpreted as oe that 
the reorganization plans have been agreed to by all 
parties and the completion of the work will not now 
be long delayed. 

It is understood that approval of the wording of 
the reorganization plan was obtained at a series of 
meetings of the various committees representing se- 
curity holders and creditors last week and that as 
soon as the wording changes agreed on can be in- 





GENERALP 
ae good 


ENERAL AMERICAN has set itself the high goal of manufac- 

turing the finest equipment in every field it serves. To that 
end we have engaged the best engineering, research and production 
minds we know, and have provided them with every facility for 
better work. The results are becoming more and more obvious 
every month. Expect big things of General American—a good 
name to remember! 


CONKEY 
EVAPORATORS 


Engineers should remember that the features 
which set new standards of Conkey evaporator 
performance are those which will assure profit- 
able pulp mill operation, now, or in the post- 
war period. 


Designed by engineers experienced in the 
various pulp mill processes, they provide for 
maximum accessibility, minimum entrainment 
losses, high heat transfer and entirely automatic 
control. Each unit will give long-time, trouble- 
free operation with low maintenance and 
supervision costs. 


RECAUSTICIZING PLANTS 


All major units — slackers, causticizers, thickeners, problems of recausticizing in Pulp Mills throughout 
filters and lime-burning kilns — are manufactured in the country. Let us study your problem. This service 
our shops. They are engineered and supervised by a may result in recommendations which will produce 
staff of engineers and workmen familiar with the lower operating costs. 
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ALL KINDS OF PLATE-FABRICATED 
EQUIPMENT, LARGE OR SMALL 


General American’s Plate & Welding Division at 
Sharon, Pa., has the experience and the equipment 
to fabricate anything made of carbon, stainless and 
alloy steels, Everdur, aluminum and other special 
alloys, either welded or riveted. It has complete 
X-ray and heat-treating facilities, stress-relieving fur- 
naces, equipment and laboratories for testing to API- 
ASME, ASME and other codes, and a large field erec- 
tion department for either foreign or domestic work. 


















Plate & Welding products include hundreds of items 
such as accumulators, autoclaves, air receivers, bins, 
ear tanks, boiler drums, condensers, columns, crys- 
tallizers, dissolvers, digesters, heat exchangers, kilns, 
mixing and blending tanks, fractionating towers, 
stacks, storage tanks of all sorts and sizes, stills, 
scrubbers, large-diameter welded or riveted pipe, 
and refinery equipment including all types of pres- 
sure vessels, Whatever your needs for plate-fabri- 
cated equipment, large or small, the Plate & Welding 
Division is prepared to help you. 



















General American has exceptionally large manufac- 
turing facilities—a staff of internationally-recognized 
engineers and scientists, and extensive research and 
development laboratories. This combination of 
facilities is, we believe, unmatched elsewhere in 
America. We invite you to call on us for any sort 
of information you may wish. Address: 


TRANSPORTATION \<P-Gab-d CORPORATION ti 














PLATE & WELDING DIVISION 





General Sales Offices: 515a Graybar Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. @ Works: Sharon, Pa., and Louisville, Ky. 


Sales Offices: Louisville, Chicago, Sharon, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 
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Economies in Cl, Consumption in Bleach- 
ing Chemical Wood Pulp BULLETIN 240 


Process and Equipment for Making Bleach 
Liquor for Use Without Settling 
BULLETIN 201 


Prevention of Suck-backs in Cl, Lines 
BULLETIN 208 


Importance of pH and Catalysts in Bleach- 
ing Operations BULLETIN 236 


These Bulletins are Not Substitutes for 
Hooker Chemicals, but... 


They may help you make Hooker Chemicals 
go a little further. Hooker’s Technical Staff 
has made an intensive study of the pulp and 
paper making industry and the use of 
Hooker chemicals in reducing costs and in- 
creasing quality. The results of some of 
these studies are available in printed form. 
From them you may discover how a slight 
change in your processes and procedures, 
may enable you to increase production in 
spite of the restrictions of allocation. 


Though the quantities of the Hooker chemi- 
cals we can ship you will vary according to 
war's demands, one thing that doesn’t 
change is the quality standards of Hooker 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


4 UNION STREET NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ° 
WILMINGTON, CALIF. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


chemicals. Hooker specifications for quality 
are the same today as they were before the 
war. In some cases, due to improved manu- 
facturing techniques, quality has even 
improved. 


The Hooker Bulletins listed above and many 
others may be of interest to pulp and paper 
makers. A request on your letterhead will 
bring copies to you. 
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Positive fibre treatment by a continu- 
ous recycling of stock. 


Positive control of roll pressure. 
Handles free stock at high consistency. 


Production rate determined by treat- 
ment required. 


Basalt Lava stone treatment ideal for 
high strength development. 


Suitable for treatment of fibre for in- 
sulating board stock. 


Especially adapted for treatment of 
screenings. 


Design provides for low submergence 
load with resultant low H.P. 


Bedplate accessibility. 


Furnished in single or multiple units 
in series. 


Compact, rugged construction. 


errr 


R ee Size of refiner roll: 48 inches diameter; 


Bulletin x 96 inch face. 


ee 


INLET 
Diagram of spiral flow 4 
of stock from inlet 
to outlet. 
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U. S. Patent No. 2,360,854—Mexico 43,184. Canada, Great Britain and Sweden pending. 
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NO, NO, BILL! TH' BOSS 
DIDN'T SAY."USE MORE 
TAYLOR SP/RAL PIPE!” 
HE SAIBD'USE TAYLOR. 
SPIRAL PIPE MORE! 

ON 


Anyhow, 


In the interest of conserving steel and man-hours (to 
say nothing of money) no one can afford in times like 
these to use heavier pipe than is needed for the job at 
hand. Or to put it another way, it will pay you, when- 
ever a piping job comes up, to make sure that you’re 
not using heavier and costlier pipe than is needed. Too 
often industry does use heavier pipe than needed, and 
here’s why: 


The pipe ordinarily used in most plants for every-day 
moderate and low pressure services is Standard Thick- 
ness pipe. Since much heavier pipe is available, most 
people probably consider this Standard Thickness pipe 
light rather than heavy. But the fact remains that it is 
heavier than needed for a large percentage of run-of- 
plant uses—uses like those listed below. 


In such services it is heavier than needed for the sim- 


Scascall 


the more you properly use, the more you save— 


ple reason that light-but-strong Taylor Spiral Pipe has 
fully proved its ability to handle these every-day require- 
ments with strength and service life to spare. Reinforced 
from end to end by the sound, spiral welded seam, 
Taylor Spiral Pipe gives you greater strength in pro- 
portion to wall thickness than any other type of pipe 
made. And this light weight, with ample strength, cuts 
the installed cost of Taylor Spiral way down—in many 
cases to half that of Standard Thickness pipe. 


Changing over to Taylor Spiral Pipe for services like 
those listed is made easy by the complete range of sizes 
and fittings. Thicknesses range from 18 to 6 gauge; sizes 
from 6" to 42”; joint lengths up to 40 ft. All types of 
end joints and couplings, all kinds of fittings and spe- 
cials or fabricated assemblies, are produced by Taylor 
Forge, assuring a complete service and undivided re- 
sponsibility. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 


General Offices & Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 


*% New York Office: 50 Church St. 


% Philadelphia Office: Broad Street Station Bldg. 


CHANGE TO TAYLOR SPIRAL 
PIPE FOR: 


@ High and Low Pressure Water Lines 
@ Low Pressure Steam and Air Lines 
@ Steam and Diese! Exhaust Lines ~ 
@ Yacuum and Suction Lines 

@ Blower Piping 

@ White Water Lines 
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WITH A DOUBLE BACKGROUND 


As one of the principal producers of gears and speed 
reducers in the United States, Farrel’s specialized knowledge of gear 
drives for paper machinery is as extensive as their knowledge of rolls. 
To the prospective purchaser of paper mill drive equipment, this 
double background provides assurance that Farrel can specify, from 
experience, the most efficient drive for the particular application. 


FARREL PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


ROLLS: Chilled Iron, Dry Sand, Meehanite, 
Alloy tron, Steel, Chromium Plated 
FOR: Calender Stacks 
Board Calenders 
Super Calenders 
Glassine Calenders 
Friction Rolls 
Breaker Rolls 
Smoothing Rolls 
Coating Rolls 
Creping Rolls 
Plater Rolls 
Cutting Rolls 
Paraffining and Waxing Rolls 
Saturating Rolls 
Silicating Rolls 
Miscellaneous Special Purposes 
CALENDERS: Paper and Board 
GRINDING MACHINES: Roll 
CALIPERS: Roll 
GEARS, CUT: Spur, Single and Double Heli- 
col (Farrel-Sykes Continvous 
Tooth Type) 
SPEED REDUCING GEAR UNITS 
SPEED INCREASING GEAR UNITS 
FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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The herringbone gears used in these speed reducers are of the famous 
Farrel-Sykes Gear with a Backbone design. Instead of being separated 
by a center groove, the two helices are joined—forming continuous 
teeth across the face of the gear. The place where the helices meet 
is called the backbone because it provides extra strength and load- 
carry capacity in small space. 


High precision gear generation, rigid and accurately ground shafts 
properly mounted in roller bearings, and heavy section cases that hold 
rotating elements in precise alignment assure long, trouble-free life. 


Farrel speed reducers are available in a complete range of sizes, for 
any capacity, with ratios up to 300:1. For complete information write 
for catalog No. 438. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. © BUFFALO, N. Y. Wx 
Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, Akron, Los Angeles, 
Tulsa, Houston, Charlotte 
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corporated into the printed plan, representatives of 
all the committees are expected to meet with the 
Hughes Committee (appointed some months ago by 
the Ontario Government) who must also approve and 
recommend the plan before it can be put into opera- 
tion. It was believed that this meeting was scheduled 
for some time this week, but definite information 
was not available at time of writing. 

As the final plan is along the line set by the Hughes 
Committee in their report, no delay is expected in 
obtaining their recommendation. Completion of all 
meetings before the end of June this year is believed 
to be the objective of the various groups. 


Lake St. John Votes Dividend 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., May 21, 1945—An initial divi- 
dend of $1 a share was announced on the common 
stock of Lake St. John Power and Paper Company. 
The dividend is designated as an “interim” dividend 
and is payable June 9 to holders of record June 1. 

Lake St. John has 100,000 no-par-value shares of 
common stock authorized and issued of which 81,- 
993 shares are owned by St. Lawrence Paper Mills 
Company Limited, which also owns all of the auth- 
orized and issued 18,000 non-cumulative 6 per cent 
preferred shares of $100 par value of Lake St. John. 

St. Lawrence Paper Mills will thus receive nearly 
$82,000 on account of the dividend on Lake St. John 
common, It will also receive $108,000 in dividends 
on the preferred stock for 1945. Last year, due to an 
adjustment to bring Lake St. John preferred divi- 
dends up to date, St. Lawrence Paper received two 
years’ preferred dividends or $216,000. 

Lake St. John common is listed on the Montreal 
Curb Market, and this year it has advanced to $35 
a share. Its 1945 low was 24. Last year it ranged 
between 16% in January and 24 in December. In 
1943 its low was 10 and in 1942 it was 5%. 


Mead Corp. Asks Exemption 


The Mead Corporation of Chillicothe, Ohio, ap- 
plied to the commission for exemption for itself and 
its subsidiaries from the provisions of the Holding 
Company Act. It argued that it “is only incidentally 
a public utility holding company and is primarily en- 
gaged and interested in the business of manufactur- 
ing and selling paper,” and does not derive “any 
material part of its income from its subsidiaries,” 
the Manistique Light and Power Company and the 
Upper Michigan Power and Light Company. 


United Paperboard Profits Up 
The United Paperboard Company, for the nine 
months to March 31, reports a net income of $93,- 
548, or. 23 cents a common share, against $53,852, 


or 6 cents a share, for corresponding period of pre- 
vious year. 


Great Northern Profits Off 


The Great Northern Paper Company and wholly 
owned subsidiaries for the March quarter reports a 
net profit of $269,668, or 27 cents a share, against 
$448,426, or 45 cents a share, last year. 


TO OPEN NEW MILL IN JUNE 
(Continued from page 7) 


permit communications between trains to prevent 
wrecks. 

Scientific weather forecasts may tell farmers what 
to plant in wet and dry years. He also discussed new 
medical compounds such as the sulfa drugs and 
penicillin, and new insecticides. Of DDT, used with 
other insecticides to control a typhus epidemic in 
Naples, he said: “It was the first time in history that 
a‘typhus epidemic was brought under control im- 
mediately.” 


Foremen Hold Dinner Meeting 


The monthly foremen’s dinner meeting of the Twin 
City Safety Council, Neenah and Menasha, Wis., was. 
held May 15 at Hotel Menasha. Hugo Klemm of the 
safety education division of the Wisconsin State In- 
dustrial Commission was a special guest. A Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation group headed by Ed Page staged 
a skit demonstrating how safety investigations should 
be handled by a committee. The final meeting of the 
Safety Council was scheduled for June 13 at the 
Valley Inn, Neenah. 


E. Mahler on Reparations Staff 


President Truman announced May 15 at Wash- 
ington that Ernst Mahler, Neenah, Wis., executive 
vice president of Kimberly-Clark Corporation, is one 
of 20 members of the staff which will accompany 
Edwin W. Pauley, United States member of the 
reparations commission, to Moscow, where the com- 
mission is to meet. 


W. E. Buchanan Reelected Director 


William E. Buchanan, president of the Appleton 
Wire Works, Appleton, Wis., was reelected to the 
board of directors of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company for a three-year term, at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders in Chicago on Tues- 
day, May 15. 


WPB Rules Newsprint Still Available 


Despite the shortage of newsprint and the need 
for its conservation, chiefly for printing, it may still 
be used for such historical purposes as protective 
packing and wrapping, the War Production Board 
has ruled. 

Under currently issued Direction 3 to Conservation 
Order M-241, which restricts production and estab- 
lishes a reserve of paper and paperboard, any person 
whose use of newsprint is not controlled by a WPB 
printing, publishing or conversion order may obtain 
it under specified conditions. A purchaser must 
certify to the seller and WPB, subject to the United 
States Criminal Code, that he is permitted to order 
and accept newsprint and that there is no WPB order 
controlling his proposed use, which must be stated, 
WPB Paper Division officials explained. 

A recent amendment to Order M-241 required all 
purchasers of newsprint to certify that the paper 
purchased would be used or delivered, or that it was. 
required to replace newsprint used or delivered, under 
one or more of the WPB’s eight printing and publish- 
ing limitation orders or Conservation Order M-241-a. 
This prevented some legitimate long-standing users. 
from securing this type of paper. Officials pointed 
out that now, under the new direction, use of news- 
print for protective packing and wrapping is per-- 
mitted, provided proper certification is made. 
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TOTALS 


$30,000 YEARLY 


FROM 
200 TON PLANT 


TURPENTINE 
CONDENSER 
~ HOT WATER 


TO MULL 


OECANTER 


TURPENTINE 


joanne 


peter 


Yes, that is a conservative estimate of what a ords show uniformly low maintenance and high 
sulfate mill of this size, equipped with a turpentine efficiency. 


recovery system, can now realize on 300 days op- Turpentine vapors and steam released through 
eration ... many mills are exceeding this sum by a venting of the digester are first condensed: then the 
substantial margin. turpentine is separated out from the condensate and 


heat recovered from the steam. 
The recovery unit, engineered and constructed by Four units have been placed in operation during 
Foster Wheeler, includes a cyclone separator, tur- ee ais tees sw od . 


pontine condenser and turpentine decanter. te fecovored during th fst Sx mosths more tan oi 
easy to install on existing mills and operating rec- set the costs of the installation. 


FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


FOSTER WHEELER 
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Judges Name Bolton Divisional Winners 


In May of last year at the Chicago Convention 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mifl Superintendents 
Association, Inc. the John W. Bolton & Sons Com- 
pany offered to sponsor a contest for superintendents 
of pulp and paper mills in this country and Canada 
and to offer prizes for the best articles written on 
selected subjects. The trustees agreed to the plan 
and a “Bolton Award” committee was appointed to 
arrange for the contest. The subjects selected by the 
committee, in joint session with the officials of the 
Bolton company, were as follows: 

How to Promote Better Relations Between Workers 

and their Immediate Foremen. 

The Part a Superintendent Should Play in Develop- 
ing and Sponsoring Harmonious and Cooperative 
Employer-Employee Relations. 

How Can the Superintendent Encourage His Men 
to Suggest Ideas for More Efficient Operation. 


Connecticut Vauiey Drv. 


First Prize—$200.00 U. S. War Bond, Robert 
W. Pattison, ot. Eagle A Mill #19, American 


Writing Paper 
d Prize—$100.00 U. 
A. B Manchester, 


orporation, i. oke, Mass. 


H. Williams, Dalton, Mass. 


Fourth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Walter 
F. Hoffman, Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitch- 


burg, Mass. 
Fifth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Matthew 


V. Horgan, Holyoke, Mass. 


Sixth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Arthur 


L. Hobday, West Springfield, Mass. 
Miami Vatiey Drv. 


First Prize—$200.00 U. S. War Bonds, Dean 


W. Newell, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


STEAM PRESSURE 
DOES NOT GUARANTEE 
ROLL TEMPERATURES 


Due to water-logging or other 
eauses, the surface temperature 
of the rolis in the drying train 
may vary widely even when steam 
pressures are maintained. Play 

Provide your men with 


strument, it is but a moment's 
work to accurately determine the 
surface temper:ture of a still or 
moving roll. 

Write for bulletin 194-SPT 


The Cambridge is made in a hand 
model or with an extension to 
reach those hard-to-get-at places. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


SURFACE PYROMETERS 


ar Bond, Sidney 
. Brown, Conn. 
Third Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Frank 


contest. 


The contest was intended, through the superin- 
tendents association, to include superintendents and 
foremen in North American paper mills. Circulars 
were sent to mills throughout this country and 
Canada and mill managements cooperated in seeing 
that their employees were fully informed about the 


The contest closed January 1, 1945, and the articles 
submitted were sent to the divisional judges which 
were selected by the respective chairmen. The judging 


of these divisional papers has now been completed 


and the results are given below. 


The ten first-prize winning articles are now being 


submitted to the national judges and it is hoped that 
these judges will be able to report their findings 


to George W. Cragie, Secretary-Treasurer of the asso- 


Second Prize—$100.00 U. S. War Bond, G. R. 
Williams, Carlisle Place, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Third Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Sam 
W. Yates, Wyoming, Ohio. 

Micuican Drv. 

First Prize—$200.00 U. S. War Bond, Gordon 
Morseth, Detroit, Mich. 

Second Prize—$100.00 U. S. War Bond, Wil- 
liam H. Astle, Beater Room Supt., Michigan 
Paper Company, Plainwell, Mich. 

ird Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Arthur 
Thero, printing dept. superintendent, Detroit 
cae Pulp and Paper pany, Detroit, Mich. 

ourth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Joe 
Waber, Rex Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Fifth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, James 
A. Dean, Plainwell, Mich. 

Sixth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Ben 
Weesner, superintendent, Coated Board Mill, 
Chicago, Ill, 

New Yorx—Canapian Drv. 

First Prize—$200.00 U. S. War Bond, Kenneth 
4 Mackenzie, assistant superintendent Paper 

ills, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Second Prize—$100.00 us. War Bond, Paul 
A. Dodd, Consolidated Paper Corporation, Ltd. 
(Laurentide Division), Grand ere, Quebec, 
Canada. 

Third Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, John 
Buss, Provincial Paper Ltd., Toronto, nt., 
Canada. 

Fourth Prize—$25.00 U. S: War Bond, Ray 
A. Stocker, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Fifth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, N. I. 
Howe, Dryden, Ont., Canada. 

Sixth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, O. V. 
Marx, Astoria, N. Y. 

NortTHEASTERN Drv. 

First Prize—$200.00 U. S. War Bond, Edward 

T. Jones, Berlin, N. H. 
econd Prize—$100.00 U. S. War Bond, O. H. 
Messecar, Fraser Papers, Ltd., Madawaska, Me. 

Third Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Oscar 
E. Anderson, Livermore Falls, Me. 

Fourth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Frank 
W. Roberts, S. D. Warren Company, Cumberland 
Mills, Me. 

Fifth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, William 
LaPointe, International Paper Company, Chis- 
holm, Me. 

Sixth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, James 
M. Wishart, Rumford, Me. 


NorTHWESTERN Div. 

First Prize—$200.00 U. S. War Bond, Cecil 
C. Parvin, Port Edwards, Wis. 

Second Prize—$100.00 U. S. War Bond, Wil- 
liam Herriott, Neenah, Wis. 

Third Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Robert 
Caple, International Falls, Minn. 

ourth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, H. E. 
Niermeyer, Neenah, Wis. 

Fifth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, C. H. 
McCarthy, Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Company, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Sixth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Carl 
Magnus, Wausau, Wis. 

Paciric Coast Drv. 

First Prize—$200.00 U. S. War Bond, R. B. 
Haight, Riverview R: s, Wash. 

Second Prize—$100.00 U. S. War Bond, Jack 
V. Savage, Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
ha of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, 


i ize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, H. E. 
Burrell, ash. 4, 


Fourth Prise—$08.00 U. S. War Bond, W. C. 
Gigler, Crown Willamette Paper Company, Camas, 


Wash. 


ciation in time for the meeting of the association’s 
trustees on June 8. 


Fifth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, L. R. 
Hartman, Everett, Wash. 

Sixth Prize—$2s.00 U. S. War Bond, Austin 
Wyman, Port Angeles, Wash. 
PENNSYLVANIA - NEw Jersey - Detaware Div. 

First Prize—$200.00 U. S. War Bond, Harri- 
son T. Beardsley, Johnsonburg, Pa. 

Second Prize—$100.00 U. S. War Bond, S. 
Carroll Wentz, Spring Grove, Pa. 

Third Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Oscar 
a Riegel Paper Company, Riegelsville, 


Sournern Drv. 

First Prize—$200.00 U. S. War Bond, E. A, 
Newman, superintendent, Crossett Paper Mills, 
Crossett, Ark. 

Second Prize—$100.00 U. S. War Bond, John 
Smith, Brunswick, Ga, 

Third Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, James 
C. Stinson, superintendent board division, Crossett 
J Mills, rossett, Ark. 

ourth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, L. L. 
Lapeyrouse, Southern Kraft Division of Inter- 
national Paper Company, Mobile, Ala. 

Fifth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, John 
William Joyner, Foreman, board mill department, 
Flintkote Company, Meridian, Miss. 
SouTHeastern Div. 

First Prize—$200.00 U. S. War Bond, C. A. 
Shoudy, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Second Prize—$100.00 U. S. War Bond, Ray- 
mond C. Bullock, Ecusta Paper Company, Pisgah 
Forest, N. C. 

Third Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Curt A. 
Young, mechanical engineer, charge of develop- 
ment, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Fourth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, Howard 
E. Wehr, assistant a superintendent, The 
Mead Corporation, eald Division, Lynchburg, 


a. 

Fifth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, C. R. P. 
Cash, Canton, N. C. 

Sixth Prize—$25.00 U. S. War Bond, W. P. 
Guenther, plant engineer, The Mead Corporation, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


B. C. Promotes Geo. Melrose 


George P. Melrose, assistant chief 
forester for the British Columbia 
government, has been appointed as- 
sistant deputy minister of lands, 
according to an announcement by 
E. T. Kenney, B. C. minister of lands 
and forests 

Other personnel changes announced 
in the general reorganization of the 
denartment which followed legislation 
this spring creating a separate depart- 
ment of forests, included the appoint- 
ment of C. C. Ternan, assistant 
district forester in Vancouver, to the 
Victoria head office post of assistant 
chief forester. 
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Use Sugar Cane Waste 


Experiments over the past four 
ears in the manufacture of card- 
Sard from sugar cane trash proved 
so successful in India that a small 
commercial plant has been established 
at Ravalgaon, says a report to the 
Department of Commerce. The plant 
is equipped with pressure digesters, 
edge runners, beaters, screw presses, 
and calenders, states the foreign 
press. Well cut trash is treated in the 
pressure digesters with sodium hy- 
droxide or a mixture of carbonate 
and lime for about ten hours at a 
pressure of from 25 to 30 pounds 
per square inch, after which it is 
washed free of alkali and passed 
through an edge runner. If intended 
for wrapping paper, the pulp is again 
subjected to the action of the beater. 
When the pulp has been pressed in 
the screw presses, the resulting card- 
board is dried and pressed in calen- 
ders, then cut to size and packed for 
marketing. 





Switzerland Lacks Paper 


The year 1945 threatens to initiate 
Switzerland into the sisterhood of 
paper hungry nations, says a report 
to the Department of Commerce. 
Only last year reports told of an 
abundance of paper far in excess of 
domestic demand but today the pic- 
ture is radically changed and the 
Government ruled that during March, 
April, May and June of this year 
paper consumers may be allotted only 
80% of their normal needs with 
possibly further reductions later in 
the year. Furthermore, it is pointed 
out, the paper industry may deem 
itself lucky if it succeeds in securing 
the 320,000 sters of wood earmarked 
for it in 1945—normally the industry 
consumes 450,000 sters of wood 
annually. There are the results, what 
of the causes? In 1945 Swiss forests 
will have to supply more wood for 
fuel, and lack of fodder makes it 
necessary to feed cellulose to horses. 

Newspapers have already warned 
their readers that they will have to 
reduce their size, especially as a 
further reduction in newsprint quotas 
is expected before the end of the 
year. Apparently Switzerland had 
previously agreed to export 6,000 
metric tons of newsprint to France, 
at the rate of 1,000 tons per month, 
which may explain in part the sudden- 
ness of the shortage. 





Employed Minors 


Pleading guilty to employing 
minors in a hazardous occupation, 
the Lorraine Paper Box Corporation, 
of 543 Union street, Brooklyn, was 
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INSIGNIA OF THE LEADER 
OF POWER TRANSMISSION BELTING 


This insignia identifies a belt with an out- 


standing performance record. 


lt is your 


assurance of getting the utmost in power 
transmission service . . . closer pulley contact 


. . . tighter grip . . . minimum slippage . . . 
the last word in manufacturing skill and care- 


ful production. 


Remember, there is a Cincinnati belt that 
will meet your power transmission problem 
most efficiently. Write us your requirements. 


last week fined $1000 by Federal 
Judge Grover M. Moscowitz in 
Eastern District Court, Brooklyn. In 
levying the $1000 fine, Judge Mosco- 
witz said: 

“This is a very serious violation, 
so serious that Congress has author- 
ized the Courts to fine violators 
$10,000, and this Court could so fine 
you if it saw fit.” 

Alfred S. Kochman, president of 
the concern, entered the guilty plea. 
The corporation was charged in nine 
counts of a criminal information with 
having employed several sixteen and 
seventeen year old boys as helpers on 





delivery trucks, which Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
has designated as a hazardous occu- 
pation. 

The concern was investigated by 
inspectors from the staff of Arthur 
J. White, Regional Director of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, who said: 

“Many children are employed 
today in violation of the Federal 
Wage-Hour Law, and a great many 
of these children are — exposed 
to industrial hazards ; quite frequently 
they meet with serious accidents.” 
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SE EE PRY LE IE RE ty Se om heart 


WHY MILLS IN 


BAU 


DOUBLE. 


STALL 


Disc 


PULPERS 


Every month more and more mills order 
Baver Pulpers. These mills realize that the 
rubbing, rolling and squeezing action of 
a Bauer, with very little cutting and short- 
ening, will definitely better their respec- 
tive grades. 


By Baverizing their various stock they 


Develop higher strength 
Improve the tear 

Get a freer stock 

Better their formation 


Bavers are outstandingly effective on kraft and 
sulphite knotter and screen rejects, semi-chemical 
and semi-sulphite pulps, ground wood screen- 
ings. 


Use Bavers on mixed papers to help 
combat current stock shortage. 


Two sizes—36” and 24”. Variety of plate patterns. 


Write for full particulars. 
Get your Baver on order. 


tHe BAUER BROS. co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Obituary 


Harold Hibbert 


Dr. Harold Hibbert, former Eddy Professor of 
Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, died in New Haven, Conn., on 
Monday, May 14, 1945. 

Professor Hibbert was born in Manchester, Eng- 
land on August 27, 1877 and graduated from Vic- 
toria College, Manchester in 1897. He received his 
Ph.D. from University of Leipsig in 1907. He was 
instructor in chemistry at the University of Wales 
for four years and two years at Tufts College in 
Medford, Mass., following which he was a research 
chemist for E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Wilmington, 
Del., for five years and a research fellow at the 
Mellon Institute for two years. He then became pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Yale University where he re- 
mained for six years until he became advisory 
chemist for the British War Mission during a year’s 
leave of absence. Later he was selected to fill the 
Eddy endowed chair in industrial and cellulose chem- 
istry at McGill University, where he remained until 
his retirement last year. 

Professor Hibbert was the author or coauthor of 
more than one hundred publications relating princi- 
pally to the chemistry of cellulose, lignin and related 
compounds. He was prominent and active in many 
scientific societies and was a member of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. In 
the Paper TRADE JOURNAL issue of May 17, 1945, 
p. 44, appeared the announcement that Dr. Hibbert 
was awarded the honor of membership in the Amer- 
ican National Academy of Science. 


James E. Folsom 


Boston, Mass., May 21, 1945 — James Enders 
Folsom, 72, retired office manager of D. De Stefano 
Company, Inc., dealers in paper stock, 83 Damrell 
street, died May 11 at the Mary Hitchcock Memorial 
Hospital, Hanover, N. H. His home was at 27 Lowell 
street, Braintree, Mass. 

A native of Westfield, N. J., he lived in Braintree 
40 years. He was a member of Delta Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M.; South Shore Commandery, K. T., and 
Aleppo Temple. 

There are living a wife, Gladys (Shields) Folsom; 
a daughter, Mrs. George Dares Hall, of Quincy, 
Mass., and a son, James Forrest Foslom, of Wellesley, 
Mass., both by a former marriage ; two grandchildren, 
Sylvia Hall and Joan Folsom, and a sister, Mrs. 
Elmer Brokaw, of Plainfield, N. J. 


Mrs. Brydon D. Millidge 


Mrs. Brydon D. Millidge, wife of B. D. Millidge, 
vice president and general manager of the Canadian 
Bemis Bag Company died suddenly at Cornwall, Ont., 
on Friday, May 18th. Mr. Millidge was formerly 
manager of the Cornwall Division of the Howard 
Smith Paper Company. 


Brown Co. to Pay Interest 


F. G. Coburn, president of the Brown Company, 
announces that the Company will make the semi- 
annual payment of interest on its general mortgage 
5% cumulative bonds for the six months ending May 
31. Checks will be mailed on June 1 to registered 
owners at the close of business May 31. 
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aintenance time reduced 


fo a minimum 


» = 


Every day, Powell Valves are piling up 
records for continuous operation without 
requiring maintenance. And when they 
finally need attention, Powell design and 
construction is such that the time spent 
in maintenance is reduced to a minimum. 
The gate valves shown here are examples 
of the complete Powell Line in which 
ease of maintenance is always a feature. 
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SCREWED 
BONNET GROUND JOINT 
UNION CONNECTION 


Te 


REPACK UNDER 
PRESSURE COLLAR REPACK UNDER 
AND SEAT PRESSURE COLLAR 
AND SEAT 


AMPLE SPACE 
BETWEEN END OF REGRINDABLE, 
PIPE AND SEAT RENEWABLE 
SEAT RING 


oe | 


BALL AND SOCKET 
TAPER WEDGE AMPLE SPACE 
BETWEEN END OF 
DOUBLE DISC OnE Aaa Sant 


BALL AND SOCKET 


Fig. 500 
rie: § TAPER WEDGE 
BRONZE “‘U. S.” GATE VALVE DOUBLE DISC 


In all installations where pressure drop is undesirable and throttling 
is unnecessary, the gate type of valve, with its full straightway flow 
area through the body, should be used. 


Fig. 500 is Powell’s answer to the widespread demand for a sturdy small bronze gate 
valve where initial cost is a consideration. With its readily removable screwed-in 
bonnet it is easy to reface the seats and disc or replace the disc if necessary. The 
taper wedge double disc, with its Powell-designed ball and socket action, readily ad- 
justs itself to any inclination of the seat faces caused by refacing, thus effecting a 
tight closure. Since the seats are cast integral’with the body, this valve will give de- 
pendable service as long as sufficient metal remains in the seats to permit refacing. 


For extra long life, Fig. 1375 is recommended. The ground joint union connection 
makes it especially easy to remove the bonnet assembly from the body to reface or, 
if necessary, to replace the disc and renewable seats. This may be done any number of 
times without any distortion of the body neck, such as might occur with a screwed-in 
bonnet. Both disc and seats are made from a special hard nickel-bronze alloy which 
resists wear over a long period of time. When these parts will not take further re- 
—— they can be readily replaced with new ones, thus greatly prolonging the life 
of this valve. 


All Powell Valves that require repacking are provided with a specially machined 
cut-off to permit repacking under pressure when wide open. , 
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RING NUT 


Fig. 1375 
BRONZE “WHITE STAR” GATE VALVE 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 
New Encianp Section. Sathalent Association of the ~ and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of 
Holyoke, Mass. 


each month at the Roger Smith Hore, 


Detaware Vattey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Tadustey—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, 


x 1 States Section. Technical Association of the and Paper 
i iby faut aa ot Cee , Apple- 


pee ete es haely ace nares, Ft Kees 
aper ‘irst te o moni at ar! erican 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. . 

Emptre State Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Second codruff Hotel, 


Thursday of each month at the W 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Curcaco Prorzssronat Parer Group. Third Monday of each month 
except July and August at Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, Ill. 


PAPER SUPPLY UNCERTAIN 


Heavy all-over government requirements and the 
tonnage of pulp which Sweden will ship to the United 
States indefinite at this date, continue to make the 
paper supply situation uncertain. The declaration of 
V-E Day has, however, greatly encouraged expecta- 
tions of substantial relief in the tight civilian paper 
supply situation. Moderate optimism appears war- 
ranted. The heavy exports of paper for varied 
government uses seems likely to remain a deterrent 
to any adequate increase in paper for civilian con- 
sumption until overseas shipments are reduced or 
relatively large shipments of Swedish wood pulp are 
received to create a better balance in supply and 
demand. If the OPA price schedule does not curtail 
Swedish pulp imports, as current opinion in some 
quarters anticipates, an approach to this balance seems 
likely to be reached in the fourth quartér. 

In commenting on the paper supply situation, the 
Department of Commerce summarizes it as follows: 
The first quarter 1945 paper and paperboard produc- 
tion program was reasonably well fulfilled, actual 
production being only about 2% less than authorized 
minimum production. Paper output, in fact, exceeded 
the minimum program by a small margin, particularly 
in printing papers, fine papers and in coarse papers. 
Production of paperboard, however, was nearly 6% 
below authorized minimum, with all types somewhat 
below the program, except cardboard. A number of 
factors affected specific mill operations in the first 
quarter, particularly with respect to pulpwood, wood 
pulp and waste paper. Preliminary weekly figures 
for April indicate that paper and paperboard output 
is holding up at a steady level. Waste paper receipts 
in April will probably approach the high point estab- 
lished in March. Field reports indicate that pulpwood 
receipts in April are generally satisfactory, except in 
the Pacific Northwest, with a continuation of the 
much improved situation in the South. 


Reporting that demands for packaging paper and — 


board continue at peak levels, the Department states 
that repackaging of war materiel in the European 


theater may soon become a major factor and coupled 
with other packaging needs, such as relief supplies 
as well as domestic reconversion to a larger output 
of civilian goods, may again find packaging materials 
a critical bottleneck. Paper and paperboard will 
probably be confronted with even greater demands 
in the third quarter. Fortunately, nation-wide waste 
paper campaigns are now well organized and achiev- 
ing outstanding results. Similarly, widespread pro- 
motion is being directed to pulpwood cutting but 
because of the tighter labor situation on farms and 
logging operations, receipts, except in the Southern 
area, are not as good as last year. Looking ahead for 
the next few months, it will be fortunate if pulpwood 
can be held at approximately the levels of 1944. Asa 
consequence, no substantial change can be anticipated 
in domestic wood pulp product on through the third 
quarter. 


Commenting on the resumption of Scandinavian 
pulp exports the Depagtment states in part that, the 
only significant relief might be prompt shipment of 
Swedish pulp to this country, or to other world con- 
sumers thereby relieving the U. S. and Canada of 
some of their export responsibilities. It is generally 
believed, however, that several weks would be neces- 
sary to clear mines and organize shipping through the 
Skagerrak. From then on the controlling factor will 
be the availability and allocation of shipping space. 
If Sweden participates in the United Maritime 
Authority as it now appears she will do, the direction 
of her tonnage, over-all presumably will be to meet 
the priority movements of war materiel, troops, as 
well as commodities. It is doubtful if any reasonably 
accurate estimate could be made prior to July 1 of 
the quantities of Swedish pulp which may be moved 
during the third quarter, or its destination, and even 
then such estimates would probably be subject to 
prevailing conditions from day to day and week to 
week. Movement in the fourth quarter could be 
handicapped by freezing of some ports which some- 
times occurs early in November. Thus, the question 
of how much of the present Swedish stock pile of 
well over 700,000 short tons of wood pulp could be 
placed in world consuming markets before next 
winter, is subject to many contingencies and certainly 
there is no positive assurance that any substantial 
supply could reach the United States in the third 
quarter. 


Evidence of the very critical paper and paperboard 
supply situation is indicated in the placing of sulphate 
pulp and containerboard in the National Production 
Urgency list. This action, the Department of Com- 
merce explains, should be very helpful in dealing with 
the acute manpower problems in these segments of the 
pulp and paper industry. Military requirements con- 
tinue their progressive increase, second quarter esti- 
mates for certain special types of paper having already 
been doubled. No figures on third quarter estimates 
are yet available, but there seems to be little prospect 
of any material decline. 
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Referring to the change in Paper and Paperboard 
Order M-241, of April 14, 1945, the Department 
states that this amendment changes the reserve pro- 
duction clause of the order to require a manufacturer 
to apply the percentage to the monthly production of 
the class or classes, grade or grades, which the manu- 
facturer can produce, subject to his authorized use 
of pulp under Order M-93. The inventory restrictions 
of Order L-336-Sanitary Food Containers, in addition 
to those of the orders previously listed, take prece- 
dence over the general inventory provisions of Order 
M-241. WPB recently requested the pulp, paper and 
paperboard industries to cooperate on all transporta- 
tion problems in an effort to relieve the present car 
shortage. While the most serious of the problems 
is a freight car shortage of between 18,000 and 20,000 
a day, the lack of suitable trucks and tires also is 
hindering receipt of supplies and delivery of paper 
products by many paper mills. 


Patton Promoted to Chicago Post 


James C. Patton, Jr., sales engineer in Detroit 
for Heppenstall Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
-placed in charge of the company’s Chicago sales 
office at 208 S. LaSalle St. This announcement was 
made this week by Lee A. Daines, vice president and 
general manager of sales. The new district representa- 
tive in Chicago joined Heppenstall Company in Jan- 
uary, 1935. After six months in the Pittsburgh office 
he was appointed a sales representative in the Detroit 
area. 

Mr. Patton comes to Chicago succeeding Mr. 
Daines, who on May 1 left that office to assume duties 
in Pittsburgh. From 1926 to 1935, Mr. Patton was 
associated with the Great Lakes Forge Co., Chicago, 
as assistant metallurgist and as chief metallurgist. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Current Weeks—1945 Corresponding Weeks—1944 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


May 
May 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES y 
ear 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 


88.7 88.5 88.1 87.6 88.7 89.8 80.3 90.6 88.2 92.5 90.6 82.4 88.1 
86.7 89.4 90.2 88.1 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


67.5 80.2 85.7 91.7 102.2 88.9 88.2 88.3 
71.5 83.4 .85.6..97.4 90.4..87.8. 88.1 


*Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Association, 
except in isolated cases where h paper and paperboard are produced 
and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does not in- 
clude mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 
Current Weeks—1945 


Year Average 


Corresponding Weeks—1944 


Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 


1944 90 96 95 96 96 96 85 96 92 95 95 85 93 
1945 a a. or ae 

tPer cents of ation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to th 
National Paperboard Assn. . 
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EASTERN STAINLESS feature! oe 


Eastern Stainless craftsmen are all specialists in 
Stainless who take particular pride in their ability 
to furnish very large sheets finished precisely to 
your specifications. 


If your requirements demand a brilliantly pol- 
ished, mirror-like surface — one or both sides — 
you'll want the Eastern Stainless No. 7 Finish, one 
huge sheet of which is illustrated here. Or perhaps 
you require a somewhat less reflective sheet 
possessing a “satin” appearance. If so, you'll 
choose the Eastern Stainless No. 4 Finish. Then 
again, the job at hand may call for another of 
the seven popular sheet mill finishes Eastern Stain- 
less offers to meet every need. 

Come to Eastern for the answer whenever Stain- 
less is the question. Eastern Stainless furnishes 
twelve standard and several special grades, all of 
highest quality, in a wide range of sizes and fin- 
ishes. Consult the Eastern Stainless Technical Staff 

. . you'll receive prompt, 
helpful service. 


FREE . . . NEW 96 PAGE CATALOG! ay 
Just what you want . . . ani office- eS 


4 


eae 
a 


~~ 
a 


handy encyclopedia giving authen- 
tic information on modern appli- 
cations of Stainless Steels in many 
great industries including your 
own. Contains much technical data 
compiled by Eastern Stainless 
specialists. Today—write for your 
free copy of the 1945 Eastern 
Stainless catalog—it'll be a valu- 
able assistant in your daily work. 


To meet your requirements, Eastern Stain- 
less offers a wide range of sizes and finishes 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
Distributors’ stock available in most areas 


CHICAGO « CLEVELAND «+ DALLAS « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « NEWARK «+ PHILADELPHIA 
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Fibers and Chemicals Used in Present 


Day Fabrics’ 


Abstract 


Because of the consumer demand for more perma- 
nent finishes and colors, the textile industry has 
developed products that are difficult to process when 
they reach the paper mill. The different classifications 
of finishes and colors are briefly discussed and the 
method of treatment for removing them indicated. 
In some cases, as in fabrics treated with vinylite or 
synthetic rubbers, more research will be required to 
reach a satisfactory solution. 


The products of the cotton finishing industries are 
controlled through two different channels: The first, 
by demands from the consumers and secondly by the 
submittances of the finishing industry itself. The 
consumer has a definite motive in mind when making 
requests for a particular finish; all of which the fin- 
isher, to keep the consumer happy, generally acqui- 
esces. The finisher, on the other hand, quite often 
experiments with and promotes fancy finishes of 
various sorts and kinds, in order to capture a market 
with something new and different, something that will 
give him a premium price. This is probably the 
cause of all the headaches of the paper manufacturers 
using textile waste as a raw material. 


Textile Finishes 


Finishes may be roughly classified into natural and 
synthetic finishes. Under natural finishes are the 
fabrics containing starches, gums, talcs, and other 
inert materials which are easily removed from any 
fabric. Under synthetic finishes there is a greater 
problem, as are found therein, cationic materials, 
resins of the formaldehydes, methacrylates, polymer- 
ized silicas, and others too numerous to mention. Of 
these materials, the main purpose on cotton fabrics 
is to give permanency in one form or another; such 
as creaseproofness, shrink resistance, water repell- 
ency, and the like. Naturally, the chemical manufac- 
turer has as his main object, a definite permanency 
which is extremely hard to remove from the fabric. 
This in itself has no doubt caused the paper industry 
a good deal of trouble. 

There are other types of synthetic finishes known 
commercially as Kopan or Ceglan which the cotton 





* Presented at the October meeting of the New England Section of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry at Pitts- 
field, Mass., Oct. 6, 1944. 

2 Tech. Director, Southbridge Finishing Co., Southbridge, Mass. 
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By H. W. Wilkinson, Jr.’ 


finishers are beginning to’ use a great deal of today. 
These should cause no particular problem, as they 
are, basically, converted cellulose materials and when 
set on a fabric, react almost identically to the cellu- 
lose fiber itself. However, the other above-mentioned 
synthetic materials may possibly be removed in gen- 
eral by mild acid digestion. Although cellulose itself 
is sensitive to acid, likewise are the resinous materials. 
But, cotton being a much more stable compound will 
not break down as rapidly as the synthetic materials. 
This, of course, is only a generalization, and specific 
conditions would probably give a variation or a 
digression thereof. ; 

With specific reference to fabrics treated with 
DuPont’s Zelan, Warwick Chemical’s No-Rane, or 
Warcopel, and other permanent-type water repellents, 
a very weak formic acid digestion usually gives the 
best results. Nonpermanent types of water repellents 


are of a different nature chemically as a general rule. 


These consist mainly of metallic salts in wax emul- 
sions. The proper procedure for their removal is first 
to remove the metallic salt, most commonly done with 
oxalic acid, then treating the fabric or rags with a 
soap and solvent emulsion. 


Color Removal 


With reference to colored rags, there is.a very seri- 
ous problem. It will be found that colored fabrics 
contain various classification of dyestuffs, all of which 
react differently to chemical treatments, The poorer 
grade of colors, commonly known as commercial 
colors, generally strip in a water bath. The inter- 
mediate grade of colors, which generally include those 
which are chemically coupled onto the fiber, invari- 
ably strip off in an alkaline boil. The best grade of 
colors, which generally includes those of the indigoid 
and anthracene vat colors, are the worst offenders. 
Once these dyestuffs are fixed onto the fabric it prac- 
tically takes “Hell and high water” to budge them. 

There is a new type of color that has been on the 
market for the past five or six years, where an inert 
pigment dyestuff is fastened to the fiber by a resinous 
material. These dyestuffs, originally put on the market 
by the Aridye Corporation, are also almost impossible 
to strip from the fabric. Although the author has 
never personally investigated the removal of these 
dyestuffs from fabrics, he is inclined to believe that 


an acid digestion might here again help to a certain . 


degree. 
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In respect to the removal of these colors from 
cotton fabrics, it might be added that our laboratories 
have done, and are still doing, a considerable bit of 
research with regards to the removal of color by 
means of organic solvents. This can be said, that on a 
laboratory scale, the results to date have been very 
gratifying, and shortly it is expected that some of 
the experiments will be made on a somewhat larger 
scale, One thing that has been noted in this method 
of removal is that practically every type of finish on 
the fabric is removed, as well as removing the various 
dyestuffs in question. 

If it should be the unfortunate luck of any pur- 
chasing agent to obtain fabrics which have been coated 
with any of the various vinylite or synthetic rubber 
materials, there is probably nothing that can be ac- 
complished as far as obtaining the pure base fabric 
is concerned. However, on a small scale these coating 
materials have been completley removed by digesting 
in special solvent formulas, under slightly elevated 
pressures and temperatures. 

The post-war outlook for the finishing industry 
will probably be very bad as far as the rag users are 
concerned. First of all the consumers are becoming 
very conscious of permanency, and secondly they have 
already started to demand much better colors with 
regards to fastness on the fabrics. Although it may 
not be too bright a picture, it is believed that throurh 
constant research and experimentation, that the tech- 
nical men of paper industry, in cooperation with the 
technical men of the textile industry, can go a long 
ways in alleviating the greater part of the difficulties. 





TAPPI Notes 


C. M. Connor is now vice president and general 
manager of the Glassine Paper Company, Consho- 
hocken, Pa. 

A. E. H. Fair is now vice president of the Al- 
liance Paper Mills, Merritton, Ont. and the Don 
Valley Papet Mills, Toronto, Ont., and general man- 
ager of the Cornwall Div. of the Howard Smith Pa- 
per Mills, Thorold, Ont. 

Brydone D. Millidge is now vice president and 
general manager of the Canadian Bemis Bag Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, Man., and Vancouver, B. C. 

Clifford Swett, formerly of the Stein Hall Man- 
ufacturing Company is now technical director of 
the National Wax Company, 1300 W. Division street, 
Chicago 22, Ill. 

N. L. Shamroy, formerly of the Leonard Con- 
struction Company is now engineer for the Rust 
ee Company, Clark Building, Pittsburgh, 

a 


Howard A. Simons, consulting engineer for Bloe- 
del, Stewart & Welsh, Ltd. has transferred from the 
— office to 703 Holden Building, Vancouver, 

William H. de Montmorency, formerly of the 
Gair Company of Canada is now research associate 
for the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Can- 
ada, Montreal, P. Q. 

The Railway Supply and Manufacturing Company 
is now located at 335 W. Sth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kenneth A. Arnold, formerly of the Brown Com- 
pany is now chief of container research, St. Regis 
Paper Company, Oswego, N. Y. 

William A. Kraske, formerly of the Oxford Pa- 
per Company is now general superintendent for the 
Gould Paper Company, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 
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Ferri Casciani has transferred from the research 
department of the technical service department of the 
Niagara Alkali Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Carl E. Flander, formerly of the Mead Corpora- 
tion is now technical consultant for the Jay Madden 
Corporation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

George S. Carroll papermill superintendent of the 
Monadnock, Bennington, N. H. 

The TAPPI Lake States Sections and the North- 
west Superintendents Division will meet at the Con- 
way Hotel, Appleton, Wis., on June 1-2, 1945. 





Dannerth Talks on Synthetic Resins 
Dr. Frederic Dannerth,; industrial research chemist 


of East Orange, N. J., talked on “Synthetic Resin 
Films for Decorative and Protective Purposes” before 
the May meeting of the American Association of 
Textile Technologists. 

Carl Taber, president of the Association, and 
manager of acetate fabric development for the Du 
Pont Company in New York City, introduced the 
speaker of the evening, and pointed out the impor- 
tance of synthetic resin films to the manufacturers of 
textile fabrics, as they can be used alone or in 
combination with other materials. 

Among the films discussed by Dr. Dannerth were 
cellophane, cellulose nitrate, cellulose acetate, cellulose 
acetate-butyrate, and ethyl cellulose. Among the 
ethylene derivatives he called attention to: polyvinyl 
chloride, polyvinyl acetate, and their co-polymers, 
polyvinyl alcohol, polyvinyl butyral, vinylidene chlor- 
ide and polystyrene. After giving time to chlorinated 
rubber and rubber hydrochloride, he called on Dr. 
Howard Turner of Du Pont to present the story of 
Nylon films. 

The discussion of the various resin films was 
rounded out by an exhibition made possible with the 
cooperation of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Eastman Kodak Co., 
Bakelite Corp., Textileather Corp., Velvaray Corp., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Dow ‘Chemical Co., 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Owens Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. 

Among the questions presented to the Board were: 
What progress has been made in increasing the resis- 
tance of vinyl resins to tropical temperatures? Is it 
possible to impregnate paper yarns with flexible resins 
previous to weaving? What kind of polymers actually 
form films? Can all resins be formed ifto flexible 
films? Are all synthetic resin films water resistant? 

The questions were answered in turn by the master 
of ceremonies and his board of experts. Some of the 
questions found their best answer in the extensive 
exhibition which showed the free films, as well as 
coatings on cotton, glass, and paper surfaces. 





Fred Enders Heads United Paperboard 


The directors of the United Paperboard Company 
have accepted the resignations of Leeds Mitchell as 
president, John Drew as vice president and general 
manager and Mitchell Todd as vice president and 
secretary. 

Fred Enders has been elected president, James 
Todd, Jr., vice president; H. W. Kephart, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales; P. M. Loodengaard, vice 
president in charge of production and John F. Cordes, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Machine Coated Paper’ 


By P. J. Massey 


Abstract 


Machine coated papers have become extremely im- 
portant to the printing industry and further advances 
are to be expected. The primary object for its devel- 
opment was to provide by economical means a paper 
that would take fine half-tones. 

A general description is given of the various types 
of machine coating equipment including the several 
variations of the roll and trowel coaters. The raw 
materials such as minerals, adhesives, raw stock, etc. 
are also considered, 


Machine coating became commercially important 
in the United States during the last decade. The suc- 
cess of this commodity was practically instantaneous 
as it found general acceptance in the printing and 
publishing fields. The revolutionary change in letter 
press printing, the use of heat set inks, materially 
aided the sales promotion and exploitation of the 
machine coated product. 

The heat set method of printing stressed the de- 
mand for a paper with a plane surface, brilliant color, 
high affinity for the inks used, and with physical per- 
fection of the paper in rolls that would permit of 
efficient operation on high speed modern rotary 
presses. 


The successful changes in the formulation of the 
coating color, improvement through experience of 
the know-how or technique of application and me- 
chanical changes governing subsequent operations as 
in supercalendering and rewinding insured the suc- 
cessful acceptance of machine coated paper for pub- 
lications and mail order insert printing. 

It is an indisputable fact that machine coating has 
brought about the greatest advance in paper technol- 
ogy in the last half century. The present scientific 
knowledge and test methods for evaluating printing 
surfaces and printing materials including inks and 
plates are directly due to machine coating. It is also 
the main factor in the success of the important new 
development in letter press printing. 


Development of Machine Coated Paper 


The primary object of machine coated paper devel- 
opment was to provide an economical means for pro- 
ducing a mineral coated paper with a high finish, and 
a plane surface that would give a perfect reproduction 
of fine half-tone engravings. The coating color ap- 
plied to such surface had to have ink affinity to 
receive the ink film and leave a clean plate at each 
impression. A sheet having these characteristics at 
an economical cost was in demand by publishers of 
both magazines and mail order catalogues. The end 
point of the desire for such a sheet was to enable the 
printers to produce mono- and multi-color illustrations 
on rotary presses comparable in quality to the prod- 
ucts using brush coated papers on sheet feed nonper- 
fecting presses. 

The theory or idea of applying coatings and/or 
various surfacing materials to paper on a paper ma- 


* Presented at the October meeting of the Chicago Professional 
aper Group, Chicago, IIl., Oct. 16, 1944. 


*Member TAPPI; Assist. to President, H. P. Smith Paper Co., 
cago, Ill, 
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chine are almost as old as the papermaking art itself. 
However, the practical, technical, and economic ways 
and means for accomplishment were not developed 
until 1930, 

At the inception of the process, it experienced all 
the vicissitudes of a new invention as applied to a 
conservative industry. When it is considered that it 
was to function for two extraordinary conservative 
industries, some concept of the difficulties encoun- 
tered can be realized. 

Paper mill management tacitly acknowledged the 
practicability and possibility of the process but were 
loath to go on record with their board of directors 
for the necessary capital investment. The main rea- 
sons presented for this attitude were: first, that the 
new process would obsolete their investments in the 
old coating process ; second, that there was no demand 
for mineral surfaced paper not being met by the 
presently available equipment. Even though the pro- 
cess was proven practical and successful on their own 
paper machines at the inventors’ expense and the fin- 
ished product readily saleable at the going market 
prices, they did not have the courage to adopt the 
new process. 

The qualities of the new product and the apparent 
possibilities of its successful exploitation were fully 
visualized by George W. Mead. He had the courage 
of his convictions, surrounded himself with all the 
available elements of success and made the necessary 
capital expenditures, changes in personnel and sold 
the venture to his board of directors, stockholders, 
and organizaiton. In spite of many technical obstacles 
that could not be foreseen because of the paucity of 
scientific information on the physical and chemical 
constants involved, he prosecuted the development 
work through to its successful commercial and eco- 
nomic completion. He deserves great credit for having 
given this valuable advance in paper technology to 
the world. 

There were a number of serious limitations en- 
countered at the outset of its commercial operation 
primarily caused by the lack of any bibliography or 
scientific knowledge of not only the process, but also 
the available raw materials involved. This is readil 
understandable today as the data and numerical val- 
ues available covering starch, casein, glue, soy bean 
protein, clay, titanium, plasticizers, and all other raw 
materials used in formulating the color or coating 
are practically new. 

Today, the selection and formulation of a coating 
meeting with any definite specifications including 
surface value, printing value, ink affinity, flexibility, 
penetration, brightness, opacity, moisture content, and 
aging value is standard practice based on definite 
numerical values. 

The successful accomplishment of the vast techni- 
cal job for the development of fully visual or numeri- 
cal values of the physical phenomena involved in ma- 
chine coating and its application is an accomplished 
fact. 

Machine coated paper is established as a definite 
contribution to the paper industry and the graphic 
arts. Its acceptance is evidenced by the tonnage con- 
sumed today. The demand is limited to the full ca- 
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pacity of the present equipment which has not been 
expanded during the war period. 


The Future of Machine Coated Paper 


During the war period, developments in the manu- 
facture of paper have remained static except where 
the mills’ activities were turned from their normal 
course to meet the needs of the war effort. Machine 
coated paper, as defined in the accepted sense of the 
last decade, was not a war necessity and therefore, 
no expansion in equipment was possible. 

However, present activities of management in or- 
ganizing and pressing many research projects for 
development of machine coating is indicative of a 
very appreciable post-war expansion as applied to 
both paper and board. Similar activities are being 
prosecuted in Great Britain, France, and British 
colonies. 


Probably the most interesting and important gen- 
eral factors governing the attitude and efforts being 
expended on machine coating are: 

A. The possibility of broadening the number of methods or processes 
without infringement of present ponents by taking advantage of the 
erm’ technology now available. 

. The desire to expand the process applications to light weight 
kraft, envelope, food wraps, and other converter paper, folding box, 
container board, and other board mill products. 

C. Preparing to meet the increased demand for printing papers and 
to meet the requirements of the new post-war printing presses. 

D. Necessity of the older mills to anticipate post-war conditions 
and produce lines that will permit their existence in the new economy. 

E. The gradual exhaustion of pulpwood in some paper producing 
centers which necessitates increased use of clay and other minerals 
as 7? extenders to balance the productive capacity. : 

he pom of the Southern mills to improve and expand their 
activities for producing quality printing and specialty papers. 
The trend to follow herd instinct and stampede to machine 
coating as a panacea for any and all 


Coating Equipment 

Indicative of the efforts being expended by manage 
ment on machine coating to prepare their mills for the 
postwar impact of this activity on their sales is the 
information compiled by Dr. C J. West of the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry. In his bibliography, he re- 
ports that in the five year period, from 1939 to 1943, 
inclusive, 42 paper coating patents were issued in the 
United States. 

The principles involved in the various types of 
machine coating equipment cannot be covered in 
detail in a general treatise of this nature. However, in 
order to present some concept of various machine 
coating processes, they are herewith presented in a 
functional grouping consisting primarily of ‘two types. 


Type I—Ro.t CoaTERs 


This equipment is based upon the premise of pre- 
paring a preworked film and applying said film to the 
continuous web of paper in its course of travel on the 
paper machine. 

Class A. The basic patent involving this principle 
covers a multiple number of rolls. Two of the rolls 
act as metering rolls where the coating material is car- 
ried. Mechanism provided with micrometric adjust- 
ment and peripheral variance in speed between these 
two rolls produces through the shearing action a film 
of coating of predetermined thickness. The additional 
rolls, one or more of which may be provided with an 
oscillating mechanism to prework the clay to a per- 
fect continuous film. The prepared mineral coating 
film is transferred to the traveling web of paper by 
the last two rolls in the chain. A number of variations 
of this basic principle have been evolved and may or 
may not be factors in the post-war expansion of 
machine coating. 


Class B. Intaglio roll coaters involving the idea of 
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a preworked and/or premetered film based upon some 
type of indentation in the metering roll with a doctor 
to level the material is the basic principle in coaters 
of this class. 

This intaglio method applies the metered coating 
retained in the indentations or wells either to the 
paper web direct or indirectly by transfer to a rub- 
ber roll. 

The intaglio method is inflexible as the quantity is 
fixed by the depth of the indentations or wells of the 
doctored roll. The printing value of the cast film, 
even though transferred or offset, is still questionable 
in fine halftone or rotogravure printing. 

Class C. The size press type of coater consists of 
two or more rolls in a vertical position. The nip be- 
tween the rolls meter the coating onto the paper web 
as it passes through the nip. 

As its name indicates, this class of coater is similar 
to the means used for applying size to bond and other 
papers on a paper machine. 

Considerable effort has been expended in improve- 
ments in design and mechanization of this principle 
and it may be a factor, to a limited extent in the post- 
war machine coating program. 

Class D. Representative of this class is the suction 
roll type of coater predicated on the principle of the 
suction roll on a paper machine. 

This process has possibilities but as yet has not been 
fully perfected to operate at the width and speed of a 
modern paper machine. 


Type II—TroweEL CoaTErRs 


This type of coater is premised upon dispersing, 
smoothing, and evening the coating after it is applied 
to the paper web. 

Class A. The oldest class of this coating type is the 
conventional brush coater wherein the coating was 
smoothed or troweled by reciprocating brushes. 

Class B. The spray coater with a rod or roll doctor 
to even or smooth the coating after it has been 
sprayed on the sheet is illustrative of this class. 

Spray class coaters have been given as much if 
not more attention by inventors than most any other 
class. The apparent simplicity, plus the widespread 
application of the air brush principle to paint appli- 
cation has undoubtedly motivated this activity. 

With the possible exception of fancy wrappings, 
the author does not know of any successful economic 
operation of this class as machine coaters. Perhaps, 
with the intensive efforts being put forth in spray 
coating, some measure of success may be accom- 
plished in the future. 

Class C. The Doctor Coater. 


C-1 consists of a roll applicator to deliver the coat- 
ing material on the paper web and a stationary doctor 
blade with curvature and surface to properly spread 
or trowel the applied coating. 


C-2. This class uses similar applying means for 
placing the coating on the paper web, but the evening 
or troweling operation is performed by an air jet 
operating on the full width of the web. The air pres- 
sure being the means for leveling instead of a me- 
chanical doctor. 

C-3 consists of a roll applicator running at con- 
trolled variable speeds at variance to the peripheral 
speeds of the paper web with which it makes contact 
controlling thereby the quantity of coating on the web. 
The web is then passed over a wire to smooth or 
trowel the applied coating. The speed changes of the 
color applying roll plus the variance in diameter of 
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the wire give a wide elasticity to quantities applied. 
C-4. This operation consists of applying the coating 
to the paper web and then compacting same with the 
aid of pressure from one or more rolls to a large 
diameter highly finished chromium-plated drier roll. 
This compacting of the malleable coating to the hot 
smooth drier produces a high, finish plated surface 
similar in appearance to a glazed paper surface. 


Raw Materials 


The successful accomplishment of the technical job 
to develop the raw materials for the economical oper- 
ation of machine coating was in a large measure be- 
cause of the wonderful cooperative effort of the clay, 
adhesive, and other raw material suppliers. All of the 
units involved, either on the producing or supplying 
ends of this activity, are deeply indebted to the elec- 
tron microscope. Without this instrument, processes 
for classifying clays into various micron size group- 
ings and evaluation of printed surfaces would not 
have been possible. 

MINERALS 


To the clay producers, more than any raw material 
supplying agency, the success of machine coating is 
indebted. Their research and development work 
resulted in large capital outlay for installing new 
processes for clay treatment and classification into 
various grades having definite micron size and dis- 
tinctive physical properties. 


ADHESIVES 


The adhesive suppliers also gave material assist- 
ance in development of machine coating. The study uf 
new treatments of starches, casein, soy bean protein, 
and other adhesives to adapt them to machine coating 
and the cooperative efforts for developing special com- 
pounding techniques by the adhesive suppliers mate- 
rially helped to achieve successful formulations. 


Raw or Bopy Stocks 


The comparatively recent studies of printing sur- 
face phenomena has focused attention to the impor- 
tance of the base stock used in machine coating. It 
has been definitely proven that the pulp, clay, and 
other ingredients of the body stock have a very im- 
portant influence on the physical properties of the 
finished coated sheet. This applies especially to the 
printability values. 

The printing values of cellulose fibers vary as to 
the species of wood from which the pulp was pro-~ 
duced. It was found that this variance does not fol- 
low the former concept of the coniferous woods, such 
as spruce, being superior to the hardwoods as many 
species of hardwoods furnish pulps with high print- 
ing values. The Cinderella of papermaking fibers, 
groundwood, lends superlative values to the printabil- 
ity of machine coated paper especially in cushion 
and take off values. 


Conclusions 


Probably the most interesting and important gen- 
eral change for machine coating in the future will be 
the expansion in number of installations. There will 
undoubtedly be a number of processes now being 
experimented with that will be successfully and eco- 
nomically used on a commercial scale. 

This post-war expansion in machine coating will 
not be confined to the application of clay coatings but 
will expand to the coating and treating of papers with 
resins and other plastic materials to impart various 
desired physical properties to the paper. 
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Further depletion of the fibrous resources and com- 
petition for the available pulp from the chemical and 
textile industries will give a further impetus to ma- 
chine coating as being the most ideal method for use 
of clay and other minerals as pulp extenders. 

The picture of the future for machine coating will 
be exceedingly bright providing its exploitation is 
conducted sensibly and with careful planning. Unre- 
strained “free enterprise” which might easily mean 
a blind stampede into this type of paper manufacture 
would definitely be disastrous to the economy of both 
the industry and the country. The paper indust 
should profit from the newsprint and Southern kraft 
experiences and avert a repetition. 


New TAPPI Members 


E. R. Barker, Jr., sulphite superintendent, Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company, Waterville, Maine, a 
1931. graduate of the University of Maine. 

Roger Bourgon, mill chemist and superintendent 
of laboratory and control, Consolidated Paper Corpo- 
ration Limited, Port Alfred, P. Q., Canada, a 1937 
graduate of the University of Montreal. 

Thomas E. Button, coordinator of board purchases, 
Continental Can Company, Paper Division, 330 West 
42nd street, New York 18, N. Y. 

‘Arthur E. Erickson, chief chemist, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Pulp Division, Longview, Wash., 
a 1937 graduate of the University of Washington. 

Walter C. Jacoby, technical supervisor, Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, Wash. 

Hans O. Kauffmann, chief chemist, Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical Company, Inc., Buffalo 7, N. Y., a 1926 
graduate of the University of Tuebingen. 

William M. Leeson, chief engineer, the Sandy Hill 
Iron and Brass Works, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 

Roscoe C. Masterman, naval officer, Patrol Bomb- 
ing Squadron-74, Fleet Post Office, New York, N. Y., 
a 1932 graduate of the University of Maine. 

George N. Miller, plant engineer, P. H. Glatfelter 
Company, Spring Grove, Pa., a 1914 graduate of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Henry Mohrer, student, New York State College 
of Forestry, Department of Pulp and Paper, Syracuse, 
N. Y. He expects to graduate in 1945, 

Charles A. Newman, control superintendent, Quebec 
North Shore Paper Company, Baie Comeau, P. Q., 
Canada, a 1936 graduate of Tri-State College. 

Albert P. Peyer, Jr., acting bleach plant foreman, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, Magazine Point, 
Mobile, Ala., a 1937 graduate of New York State 
College of Forestry. 

Ellman R. Smith, assistant superintendent, Union 
Mills Paper Manufacturing Company, New Hope, 
Pa., a 1932 graduate of Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

George M. Suydam, water plant supervisor, Riegel 
Paper Corporation, Warren Mill, Riegelsville, N. J., 
a 1931 graduate of Lafayette College. 


Ruderman Talks to Trenton Chemists 


Fifty chemists and technical men from Trenton 
and vicinity were present May Ist at the Trenton 
Chemical Society. Following the usual dinner at 6:30, 
the Society heard a 30-minute talk on “The Isolation 
of Some Poly-nuclear Substances from the Phenol- 
Formaldehyde Reaction” delivered by atm W. 
Ruderman of the Panelyte Division of the St.. Regis 
Paper Company of Trenton. 
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Abstract 


Mill kraft cooks were made in the same digester 
under the same conditions as nearly as possible with 
the exception that for one set of cooks forced liquor 
circulation was used and for the other no forced circu- 
lation was used. The digesters were charged by adding 
part of the liquor along with the chips when they were 
being run into the digester from the chip bin and then 
cutting off the chips and running in the rest of the 
liquor. The size digester used for these investigations 
had a capacity of 3140 cubic feet. When the total 
volume of liquor charged into the digester was 2.85 
gallons per cubic foot, the pulp throughout the diges- 
ter was not uniform except when forced circulation 
was used. By increasing this volume to 3.35 gallons 
per cubic foot, uniform pulp was made throughout 
the digester. Permanganate numbers were used to 
determine the uniformity of the pulp in the digester 
and samples were taken out of the blow line during 
the time when the digesters were blowing. 


From the beginning, in 1907 when the sulphate 
process was introduced to any extent in the United 
States, there has been a gradual increase in the size 
of digesters from year to year. Today, there are di- 
gesters with capacities of 4000 cubic feet or more 
while those in the beginning held only a few hundred 
feet. It might be truthfully said that larger digesters 
would be built if larger railroad cars were available 
for hauling them from the factory to the mill. 

The increase in digester size had been brought 
about by demands for more production, better meth- 
ods of steaming, forced circulation, etc. Perhaps for 
the ideal method of circulation the rotary digester fits 
the bill but the advantages gained by the use of this 
type of digester are overshadowed by the disadvant- 
ages. The disadvantages may be simply explained by 
referring to the cost of repairs, logical size of diges- 
ters, steam leaks, extra help needed for blowing, etc. 
These defects led the engineer to design digesters 
which would give similar results as the rotary di- 
gester but would not have the maintenance and 
operating headaches. 

To accomplish this, forced circulation of the cook- 
ing liquor in the digester was started. There are sev- 
eral methods for doing this. One, the liquor is taken 
out of the center of the digester and forced back 
through the top and bottom of the digester. Another 
is where the liquor is taken out of the bottom of the 
digester and forced by a pump back into the top of 
the digester. Both methods claim advantages. The 
time required to completely circulate the liquor in a 
digester varies among the experts. The late Paul 
Hodges thought that the aes in a digester should 
be completely circulated in 5 minutes, e. g., a digester 
charged with 10,000 gallons of liquor should be equip- 
ped with a 2000 g.pm. pump. Experience with a 
digester equipped with a 1000 g.p.m. pump showed 

* Presented at the meeting of the Alkaline Pulping Committee ot 
the Technical Association the Pulp and Paper Industry held in 
Savannah, Ga., Oct. 19-21, 1944. 


1 Member TAPPI; Tech. Director, North Carolina Pulp Co., 
Plymouth, N. C. 
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Alkaline Pulping With and Without 


Pump Circulation’ 


By Edward H. Hill’ 






that as the cooking progressed there was a gradual 
decrease in the volume of liquor circulated. For a 4.5 
hour cook, this volume dropped to 400 g.p.m. at the 
end of the cook. 

The old papermaker who chewed his pulp to deter- 
mine its strength developed a prety keen touch with 
his teeth. Today the sense of smell is used along with 
technical data to tell when wood is being properly 
cooked. If there is not the proper circulation of the 
liquor in a digester or if there are less chemicals than 
necessary to digest the wood, there will be a very 
distinct odor from the relief gases which all pulp 
mill men know or at least should know how to correct 
when it occurs. 


In order to determine the value of forced circula- 
tion, several factors must be considered. The out- 
standing ones to consider are: 


. Size of digester 

Volume of liquor used and chemical concentration 
. Method used to charge digester 

Kind and amount of relief 

Temperature and pressure used to cook 

. Species of wood and quality of pulp desired 

. Type of steam inlet 

. Cooking time and time to maximum temperature 
- Moisture content of w 

. Amount and kind of steam available 

. Size of blow lines 


To investigate all these factors would take a long 
time and also would involve too much expense since 
it is felt that worthwhile data should be taken from 
mill operations. Very little data are available, and 
that perhaps would not be if it had not been for 
certain conditions brought about by the war. 


Mill Trials - 


The digesters at the Plymouth mill were at first 
equipped with indirect heaters. As these heaters 
developed leaks and could not be repaired because 
of the time that would be lost in cooking and not 
being able to purchase the necessary equipment for 
repairs, the digesters were gradually changed over to 
direct cooking. The forced circulation was used for 
a time until it was found that the circulating lines 
plugged easily and required a lot of attention. To de- 
termine just what effect it would have on the quality 
of pulp if the forced circulation was not used, six 
cooks were made in the same digester; three with, 
and three without forced circulation. As nearly as 
possible, all factors were the same for all cooks 


HK OORNAU AWN 
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' except the relief and circulation, The size of the 


digester was 3140 cubic feet and a total volume of 
9; gallons of liquor was used. This amount had 
been found necessary to give clean blows. The pine 
chips were run in the digester; and while the white 
liquor was being charged, the chips were allowed to 
run into the digester. The white liquor and chips 
were cut off at the same time. The black liquor was 
next run into the digester and the cook started. 

The digester was brought up to temperature in 2 
hours by hand control. At the end of the cooking 
period, samples were taken out of the blow line as 
the digester contents were being blown into the blow 
tanks at intervals of 2 minutes. These samples were 
washed and tested for permanganate number by the 
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TAPPI method. The following tables and figures 
give the results of these tests and show the amount of 
relief used for each cook: 










TABLE I.—NORMAL RELIEF; 98.0 G./L. TOTAL SODA AS 
NaxCOs:; 2 HOURS TO MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 177° C3 
COOKING TIME 4% HOURS 


No Circulation Circulation 2 22 
Permanganate No. Permanganate No. 





wW 
23.8 22.0 & 
21.6 19.1 
yea eee 19.6 3 20 
RSP Sh Rast Re DN Oe cand 22.4 21.8 3 
oe ves ds bet bs oe ocbee 14.7 20.5 2 
TABLE II.—VERY LITTLE RELIEF; 99.5 G./L. TOTAL SODA &_- 8 


AS Na;COs; 2 HOURS TO MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 181° C.; 
COOKING TIME 4% HOURS 


No Circulation Circulation 16 
Sample Permanganate No. Permanganate No. 



















No circulation 
| 
----- Circulation 






1 28.5 21.5 

2 27.3 23.6 

3 27.0 24.3 4 

4 26.8 24.7 \ 2 5 





24.7 














TABLE III.—EXCESS RELIEF; 97.5 G./L. TOTAL SODA AS Fic. 3 
Na,COs; 2 HOURS TO MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 183° C.; Excess Relief 
COOKING TIME 4% HOURS 


No Circulation Circulation 
Sample Permanganate No. Permanganate No. 26 


1 ceccccccccveccccccse 25.3 19.2 


D senndscecvccceshesins 24.0 19.1 
DS ccvdercvocsoowcvesed 22.5 19.0 
4] ccccwcevescaccviesess 20.7 18.2 24 


cococvcccecsisccesece ° 20.6 












After these tests were completed, it was believed 
that there must be something wrong with the top 
of the digester since the last sample taken from the 
blow line had shown a much lower permanganate 
number in every case where the circulation pump was 
not used. The total liquor charged per digester was 
next increased to 10,500 gallons, and samples were 
taken out of three separate digesters that were cooked 
without forced circulation. The following table gives 6 
the results of the tests on the samples taken from 

these cooks : 


PERMANGANATE NO 













Fic. 4 


No Circulation. Increased Volume 


TABLE IV.—COOKS MADE WITH INCREASED LIQUOR 
CHARGE AND WITHOUT FORCED CIRCULATIO 


Digester 3 Digester 4 Digester 7 ; 
Permanganate pees Permanganate if 
Sample N Num Number i 
Ba bale e's sys pn. 24.6 27.2 16.5 ib 
Bee sidale ddplewd 25.3 26.1 15.8 
Mi toweced ee as a 24.9 25.1 15.0 if 
O) cwaogeesssas 23.9 24.7 15.5 t 
§ i opuces evecas 24.8 25.3 16.5 i 


Note: Pulp from digester No. 7 was used for bleaching. 





The foregoing data are insufficient to draw any 
definite conclusions, and it is a well-known fact that 
the local conditions at any mill may upset cinclusions 
Fic. 1 that are based on any particular set of data when 

Normal Relief these are transferred from one mill to another; how- 
-- ever, from the standpoint of cooking sulphate pulp at 
the Plymouth Mill, it is felt the following points have 
been demonstrated : 


ce reemereme 














be tna noe 


Conclusions 


1. Charging the digesters with insufficient volume of 
liquor resulted in differences in the permanganate 
numbers of the pulp in different sections of the diges- 
ters when no forced circulation was used. With 
forced circulation, this condition was corrected. . 

2. The use of forced circulation gave a slightly 
softer pulp than when cooked under the same condi- 
tions without forced circulation. 


os caer ne resorts 


PERMANGANATE NO 





Fic. 2 3. By increasing the volume of liquor charged into 
Very Little Relief the digester, it was found that a uniform pulp would 
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be obtained from all sections of the digester without 
forced circulation. 

4. Forced circulation did result in making a uni- 
form pulp throughout the digester at a lower volume 
of liquor which would be a saving in total steam 
used for cooking. 


5. Forced circulation does have advantages. 
Whether or not it is necessary will depend on many 
factors which must be analyzed for each particular 
mill. It is felt, however, that forced circulation is 
not as important as some manufacturers would want 
the pulpmaker to believe. 


Possibilities of Hardwoods for Pulping” 


By Mark W. Bray’ 


Abstract 


From the standpoint of forest management and a 
continuing supply of pulpwood, U. S. Forest Service 
data definitely show the need for increasing the 
utilization of hardwoods in the production of pulp. 
The results of experiments performed at the Forest 
Products Laboratory are briefly described indicating 
‘various products and manufacturing procedures in 
which hardwoods may be used advantageously for 
pulping. The possibility of improving certain sheet 
properties and of increasing the yield of pulp through 
hardwood utilization is indicated. Although most 
- hardwoods are more easily reduced to pulp than soft- 

woods, they may be cooked together advantageously 
for the production of pulp indicated to be suitable 
for liner boards. High yield processes, such as the 
neutral sulphite and the sulphate semichemical, are 
especially adaptable to the hardwoods for the pro- 
duction of pulps suitable for board and many other 
products, including newsprint, and, after bleaching, 
even for the finer grades of papers. 


Owing to the shortage of woods labor and trans- 
portation facilities, the pulp and paper industry has 
found it increasingly difficult to maintain sufficient 
quantities of pulpwood to meet important war require- 
ments and other essential needs. The increased de- 
mand for pulps during the war and the likelihood 
of a continued large consumption of pulp and paper 
products after cessation of hostilities coupled with a 
rapidly diminishing supply of traditional pulpwood 
indicate the necessity of a broader base of the woods, 
which constitute the chief raw material of the pulp 
and paper industry. Many southern mills are finding 
it necessary to go farther and farther afield to obtain 
pulpwood. If the pulping industry should utilize all 
the species, hardwoods as well as softwoods, available 
in the vicinity of the pulp mill, however, the hauling 
distance from woods to mill could be greatly reduced 
and a continuous supply of pulpwood assured with 
less strain on the already limited transportation 
facilities, 


Use of Southern Hardwoods for Pulp 


Some southern mills have apparently taken ad- 
vantage of the abundance of hardwoods in their 
locality, for, according to pulpwood production data 
(1) for 1942, the cons ion of hardwoods in the 
South was over 10% (710,400 cords) of the total 
southern pulpwood eae. (6,956,400 cords) 
for that year; whereas in 1939 less than one-tenth of 


* Presented at the ‘meeting of oS Apoiee Committee of the Tech- 
Association of the 


nical 18, 13, Paper Industry, DeSoto Hotel, 
Savannah, October 1 }. 1944. 
* Meniber TAPPI; Me wey laa Products Laboratory,? Forest 


Servi Ss. 
2 Maintained at adison, of As in cooperation with the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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this amount of hardwoods was used for pulping. This 
is an encouraging step in the right direction, but to 
assure a sufficient supply of high-quality timber in 
the future, a vastly greater proportion of hardwoods 
now standing will have to be utilized. In order to 
accomplish this, growth (29.5 million cords for 1936) 
and drain of hardwoods (22.5 million cords from all 
causes for 1936) should be more closely balanced; 
and, in addition, the tremendous accumulation over 
the past years (342 million cords) of sound material 
in cull trees and in tops and branches of hardwood 
saw timber and the like should be used (2). 


Experimental Pulping of Hardwoods 


Recognizing this situation, the Forest Products 
Laboratory has conducted extensive experiments with 
the objective of finding new uses for the hardwoods 
in pulp and paper manufacture. Pulping experiments 
by the several processes used commercially were made 
on a wide variety of hardwoods, representing species 
of varied density and chemical composition. To 
demonstrate the possibility of pulping them as they 
occur naturally in mixed stands, experiments were 
also made in which hardwood and Southern yellow 
pine chips were cooked together in equal proportions. 

Although some species are more difficult to reduce 
than others, the results of this work have shown that 
so far as the sulphate process is concerned there are 
no nonpulping hardwoods. The work has also evolved 
improved methods for pulping the hardwoods for 
the production of pulps of better strength and bleach- 
ing characteristics than former methods. An outstand- 
ing example of this is the advantage gained through 
the use of sulphur and.its compounds for pulping 
the hardwoods (3) as well as the softwoods over that 
of pulping with caustic soda alone. Sodium sulphide 
increases the rate,of pulping and reduces the bleach 
requirement and the percentage of screen rejects. 
For a given yield, the strength properties of the pulps 
and the density and stiffness of fiberboards produced 
from them are considerably increased as a result of 
pulping them by the sulphate process or some modi- 
fication thereof in comparison with pulping them with 
caustic soda alone. 


Even low sulphidity liquors in the range of 5 to 
10% of sodium sulphide result in noticeable improve- 
ments in both yield and pulp quality. Most of the 
soda mills in this country are now taking advantage 
of this modification of the soda process. 

Of special interest in the pulping of some of the 
less refractory hardwoods (3) by the sulphate process 
is the comparatively short time required for reducing 
them to pulp of low screenings and easy bleaching 
quality, e.g., sweetgum, black willow, cottonwood, 
and bitter pecan, though differing widely in density 
(from 23.5 to 36.6 pounds per cubic foot) can be 
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pulped with ordinary kraft liquors to less than 1% 
of screenings with a cooking period of only 0.5 hour 
at 170° C. This is in addition to the usual temperature 
increase period of 1.5 hours, When pulped under 
these conditions, these four species gave the follow- 
ing yields (moisture-free basis) of bleachable sul- 
phate pulps: sweetgum, 56.9%; black willow, 61.4% ; 
cottonwood, 60.7%; and bitter pecan, 53.8%. 

Some of the other hardwoods, such as American 
elm, sugarberry, and green ash, require 1 hour and 
blackjack oak 1.5 hours at the maximum temperature 
(170° C.) to attain an equal degree of reduction under 
otherwise identical cooking conditions. To attain an 
equal degree of pulping with the softwoods (4), more 
drastic cooking conditions are required, which usually 
result in lower pulp yields. 


Possibility of Increased Pulp Yields 
from Hardwoods 


There are several factors that control the yield of 
pulp per cord of wood from various species, Aside 
from cooking conditions, perhaps the most important 
of these are the density of the wood and its stable 
cellulose content, Many of the hardwoods exceed the 
more favored softwoods in both of these respects 
and therefore should not be overlooked in the interest 
of yield per cord, which is largely dependent upon 
densiiy, or yield per unit weight of wood, which is 
largely dependent upon the cellulose content of the 
wood. If a comparison of yields obtained from con- 
iferous species is made on an equal volume basis, the 
Southern yellow pines (5), with a density of about 
32 pounds per cubic foot (about 2660 pounds of 
moisture-free wood for a 4- by 4- by 8-foot cord), 
have a marked advantage in pulp yield per cord over 
such northern softwoods as spruce and jack pine, 
which have a density of about 24 pounds per cubic 
foot (about 1990 pounds of moisture-free wood per 
cord). 

Likewise the high-density hardwoods, such as birch 
(34 pounds per cubic foot), maple (35 pounds per 
cubic foot), beech (34 pounds per cubic foot), green 
ash (32 pounds per cubic foot), bitter pecan (37 
pounds per cubic foot), sugarberry (31 pounds per 
cubic foot), and blackjack oak (40 pounds per cubic 
foot) also have the advantage of higher pulp yields 
per cord over many of the softwoods, and some 
advantage, perhaps, even over the Southern yellow 
pines, e.g., the yield of air-dry sulphate pulp from 
blackjack oak runs as high as 1,565 pounds per 
standard cord, that is, about 1.28 cords per ton of air- 
dry pulp; whereas the yield of kraft pulp from the 
Southern pines is approximately 1,335 pounds of 
air-dry pulp, or about 1.50 cords per ton of air-dry 
pulp. This is an increase of more than 17% in yield 
from the hardwood over that from the softwood. 

Considering pulp yields on the basis of an equal 
weight of wood, selection of species of high-recover- 
able cellulose content is of prime importance. The 
hardwoods are not lacking in this respect, e.g., the 
cellulose content of aspen often runs as high as 65% ; 
cottonwood, 63% ; black willow, 62% ; and sweetgum, 
61%. Even though some of these species are com- 
paratively low in density, the yield of air-dry pulp 
per cord for aspen (1070 pounds) and sweetgum 
(1210 pounds) compares favorably with those from 
Northern spruce (1020 pounds) and jack pine (980 
pounds). 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of Hardwoods 
for Pulping 

Aside from their short fibers one of the main 
disadvantages of hardwoods for pulping is the dif- 
ficulty encountered in removing the bark except dur- 
ing the peeling season. Some mills, however, have 
found that the bark offers no great obstacle in pulp- 
ing even for the production of bleached pulps,. al- 
though the percentage yield of pulp from unpeeled 
wood is lower than that from peeled wood and the 
chemical consumption is higher. Utilization of wood 
with the bark on has the advantages that the wood 
may be cut and used at any time of the year and 
that some pulp is recovered from the bark itself. 
Although the mills now cooking wood with the bark 
on are doing it as a war-time measure, the advan- 
tages may be such that this practice can be continued 
in the era of peace to follow. 

Hardwoods have other advantages aside from ease 


‘ of pulping and high yield. They can often be used 


advantageously in many products by blending their 
fibers with the longer-fibered pulps from coniferous 
species to give improved sheet properties. This can 
be accomplished either by mixing in the beater or by 
actually cooking mixtures of hardwood and softwood 
chips. 


Kraft Pulping of Hardwood-Pine Mixtures 


To demonstrate the feasibility of pulping mix- 
tures (6) of hardwoods and softwoods, Southern yel- 
low pine chips were mixed in equal proportion by 
weight with chips of each of a number of hardwoods. 
The several hardwoods employed were: sweetgum, 
black willow, Southern cottonwood, American elm, 
sugarberry, green ash, and bitter pecan. These 50- 
50 mixtures of hardwood and pine chips were pulped 
by the sulphate process under conditions suitable for 
reducing the pine. Almost complete pulping of both 
types of wood resulted. The highest amount of 
screenings obtained for any mixture (sugarberry- 
pine) was only 1.3%. Except for resistance to tear, 
the strength properties of the pulps obtained were 
practically equal to those obtained from the pine 
alone. The resulting pulps were made into 16-point 
liner boards on the laboratory fourdrinier paper ma- 
chine. The strength properties of the liner boards, 
with the exceptions of somewhat lower tearing re- 
sistance and folding endurance, were practically equal 
to those of the liner board made from 100% South- 
ern yellow pine. These experiments indicate the 
possibility of using a large portion of hardwoods 
for the manufacture of a high-tonnage product. 
Other large-tonnage products in which hardwoods 
have possibilities are corrugating board and news- 
print. 


Pulping Hardwoods by High-yield Methods 


Hardwoods are especially adapted to reduction by 
high-yield pulping methods, such as the sulphate 
semichemical (7) and the neutral sulphite semichem- 
ical (8) processes. These methods consist of a short 
cooking treatment with small percentages of either 
soda or sulphate chemicals or neutral sodium sulphite 
followed by mechanical disintegration of the softened 
or partially cooked chips. With any of these chemi- 
cals, the cooking process can be so controlled as to 
produce upwards of 75% yield of moisture-free pulp 
from the hardwoods. s 

In operating the sulphate semichemical process on 
southern hardwoods about one-half the amount of 
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chemicals at one-half the concentration commonly 
used in the commercial operation of the sulphate 
process was used in laboratory experiments. After 
fiberizing the softened, partially cooked chips in either 
a disk-type attrition mill or a beater, 9-point cor- 
rugating board equal or better in strength to pine 
groundwood, straw, and chestnut chip corrugating 
boards was made from black willow, cottonwood, 
American elm, sugarberry, green ash, bitter pecan, 
and blackjack oak. The stiffness and strength of 
these boards were observed to increase as the density 
of the wood decreased, although it was not proven 
that the board properties and wood density were in- 
fluenced by the same factors. 

The use of neutral sulphite cooking liquors has 
been practiced commercially in the manufacture of 
9-point board from hardwood for some time, and 
therefore, needs no emphasis here. It is not amiss, 
however, to mention a few of the possibilities of the 
neutral sulphite semichemical process for pulping 
the hardwoods for the production of other paper 
products, such as newsprint and some of the finer 
grades of paper. 


Use of Hardwoods in Newsprint and Fine Papers 


Although experience has shown that papers made 
from 100% neutral sulphite semichemical pulps fall 
far short of newsprint quality, because of their tin- 
niness, low opacity, and other undesirable charac- 
teristics, excellent papers of this type have been made 
experimentally at the Forest Products Laboratory 
from various combinations of hardwood neutral sul- 
phite semichemical pulps and either softwood ground- 
wood or mixtures of softwood and hardwood ground- 
wood pulps. In some of these combinations the 
hardwood semichemical pulp component of the fur- 
nish has been varied from 15 to 40% of the fibrous 
content of the sheet. The hardwoods employed in 
these experiments were sweetgum and black tupelo 
of the South and aspen and birch of the northern 
states. The softwood groundwood pulps were made 
from Southern yellow pine, Northern jack pine, and 
spruce. It was found that the hardwood content 
_of newsprint quality paper can be satisfactorily in- 
~ creased to as high as 80% of the total fiber furnish 
through the use of birch groundwood and semichem- 
ical pulps combined with spruce groundwood (9). 
Similar results could very likely be obtained from 
the southern tupelos. This work indicates the pos- 
sibility that newsprint may be made from a wood 
supply consisting almost wholly of hardwoods. 

Aside from their use unbleached in the high-ton- 
nage grades, hardwood neutral sulphite semichemical 
pulps can be bleached to a high degree of brightness 
by multistage bleaching methods for use in the finer 
grades of paper: Of special interest in this connec- 
tion is the fact that their strength properties increase 
remarkably on bleaching. The bleached semichemical 
pulps hydrate rapidly and retain their strength dur- 
ing processing of the fibers: These properties are 
particularly significant in the production of grease- 
proof and bond papers, e.g., a 100% hardwood bond 
paper was made with little processing from a furnish 
consisting of 54% bleached sweetgum neutral sul- 
phite semichemical pulp and 46% of bleached black 
tupelo acid sulphite pulp. The quality of this bond 
sheet was equal to that of good commercial softwood 
sulphite bond paper. 
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Hardwood Pulps with Wide Range of 
Physical Properties 


It is possible to produce white pulps having a wide 
range of physical properties and chemical composition 
through chlorination and bleaching, followed by con- 
trolled alkaline extraction of hardwood neutral sul- 
phite semichemical pulps, e.g., a series of pulps hav- 
ing properties ranging from those suitable for glas- 
sine papers to a high quality alpha-cellulose for dis- 
solving purposes have been obtained experimentally 
at the Forest Products Laboratory by this procedure. 
It is of interest to note that the alpha-cellulose thus 
obtained is unusually high in viscosity and its recov- 
ery runs as high as 50% of the weight of the wood. 

Hardwoods are usually associated with the pro- 
duction of comparatively low-strength, bulky pulps. 
Other pulps of exceedingly high strength proper- 
ties (10), however, have been obtained from some 
of the hardwoods if, instead of partial cooking, they 
were reduced with neutral sulphite cooking liquors 
to yields of about 40% (moisture-free basis). Birch, 
for example, when cooked in this way gave a pulp 
equal in strength to kraft pulps from the coniferous 
species and, in addition, had a much lower bleach 
requirement (a brightness of 78 being obtained with 
only 5% of chlorine). 


Sulphite Pulping of Southern Hardwoods 


Although the sulphite process has found only lim- 
ited application thus far in the South, a few re- 
marks regarding the possibility of pulping some of 
the southern hardwoods by this method are of in- 
terest. Experiments have indicated that conven- 
tional pulping procedures are satisfactory for pulp- 
ing such species as black willow, Southern cotton- 
wood, sugarberry, swamp tupelo, and others even 
though the density of the wood varies widely among 
the several species (23.5 to 34 pounds per cubic 
foot). An example illustrating this was shown by 
the experimental production of writing, book, and 
greaseproof papers from swamp tupelo (11). 


Conclusions 


The results thus far obtained on the pulping of 
various species of hardwoods indicate that many of 
them can be pulped by all the commercial chemical 
processes and that the pulps obtained possess qualities 
suitable for a wide variety of uses, especially for 
papers of the high-tonnage classes. Improved strength 
can be obtained from hardwood pulps prepared by 
modifications of these processes, If advantage is 
taken of the various means of developing the more 
desirable properties in hardwood pulps herein indi- 
cated, the forest resources of the United States should 
supply all the pulpwood needs of a much expanded 
industry, 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Prospect of A More Favorable Paper Supply Situation Appears 
Good and Contingent Upon Imports of Swedish Wood Pulp—Waste 
Paper Salvage Excellent — All Rags Active — Bagging Slow. 


Office of the Parer Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, May 23, 1945. 

Demand in the wholesale market continues heavy 
for major types of paper and the supply situation is 
tight. Supply in the future appears more favorable but 
dependent upon the resumption of exports of Swedish 
pulp. Regardless of the amount of direct shipments 
from Sweden to the United States, domestic needs are 
expected to be fulfilled by any substantial increase in 
the distribution of wood pylp. More optimism is re- 
flected in current reports received from manufac- 
turers’ representatives, jobbers, and general paper 
merchants, 

Changes in Limitation Order L-120, controlling 
standardization and simplification of paper and paper- 
board, were announced on May 18. Amendment to 
Direction No. 1, requires weight limits set out in the 
several schedules of the order, shall determine the 
weights of new paper produced and used for convert- 
ing purposes. Another change is the inclusion of 
bleached kraft envelope paper in the same field as 
book grades of envelope paper, which places a max- 
imum weight for white paper for commercial en- 
velopes at 20-pound folio. 

The index of general business activity for the week 
ended May 12 declined to 141.4, from 145.3 for the 
previous week, compared with 144.6 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1944. The index of paperboard 
production was 160.4, compared with 164.3 for the 
previous week, and with 157.6 for the corresponding 
week in 1944. 

Paper production for the week ended May 12 was 
estimated at 85.4%, compared with 87.6% for 1944, 
with 91.1% for 1943, with 97.8% for 1942, and with 
98.6% for the corresponding week in 1941. 

Paperboard production for the week ended May 12 
was 93.0%, compared with 95.0% for 1944, with 
96.0% for 1943, with 82.0% for 1942, and with 
84.0% for the corresponding week in 1941. 


Wood Pulp 


The outlook for an increased supply of wood pulp 
appears favorable, but over-optimism is scarcely war- 
ranted by the indefinite status of the supply situation 
at this date. Sweden is reported in various quarters 
to be anxious to ship a relatively large tonnage of 

p to the U. S. The only cited deterrent is price. 
eports indicate that Swedish exporters desire about 
5% more than the present OPA ceiling price permits. 

U. S. wood pulp output in the first 1945 quarter was 
4.5 above 1944, and 7.8% larger than in 1943. Imports 
were 5% less than in 1944, and 17% under 1943. 


Rags 
Demand for new cotton cuttings is active. The 
supply situation continues to be reported rather un- 
favorable, with no expectation of any immediate in- 
crease in supplies, which is entirely contingent upon 
more activity in the cutting-up-trade. Prices are firm 
on all grades at ceiling levels. 
Old cotton rags are in active demand. The roofin 
grades, old whites and old blues, are in steady deman 


by felting mills. More firmness is reported in the 
market at this date. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


No important change in the old rope market has 
been reported this week. Demand for strong papers 
continues large and more good Manila fiber is required 
than is now available. Prices are at ceiling levels. 

The slight improvement in trading activity in scrap 
bagging has declined and the market is reported 
rather slow at this date. Prices are steady, however, 
and roofing bagging continues to be quoted at the 
ceiling price of $1.38. 


Old Waste Paper 


Heavy all-over requirements for paper and paper- 
board, which the government agencies expect will con- 
tinue for many months, continues to maintain a 
critical supply situation in all grades of paper stock. 
Consumption of waste paper is currently running at 
about 573,000 tons monthly, with consumption of 
wood pulp about 873,000 tons. Collections of waste 
paper in April, totaling 263,834 tons, averaged for the 
first four months of 1945, or about 53 pounds of 
waste paper per capita. 


Twine 


No important change in demand or supply has been 
reported in the twine market this week. Prices are 
firm on all the better grades of fiber twines and 
cordage. 


No Price Increase in Felts 


H. Short, managing director of the Kenwood Mills 
Ltd., Arnprior, Canada, writes as follows :— 

“The last paragraph of an article on the Canadian 
paper industry from your regular correspondent in 
Montreal, which appeared in the issue Of the PAPER 
TRADE JourNAL of April 19, 1945, has been drawn 
to my attention. This article is not according to the 
facts and we would appreciate it if you would clear 
this matter up for us. 

“The paragraph in question states—‘To the above 
may be added the fact that increasing costs of 
manufacturing are a matter of anxious concern. As 
typical, it may be mentioned that one company reports 
that the principal raw materials such as alum, coal, 
felts, pulp stones, resin and pulpwood have increased 
in price by over 50% since 1940, while basic wages 
ed increased by approximately 45% since May 
1940.’ 

“We, of course are entirely concerned with felts 
and this statement that the price of felts has increased 
by over 50% since 1940 is not correct. As a matter 
of fact, no price increase in papermakers felts has 
been made in Canada since 1940, the last being made 
in December, 1939, and at that time the increase 
amounted only to 15%. I understand, also, that the 
last increase in the same product in the United States 
was during the early part of 1940, and that increase 
was only 10%. Since then there has been no change.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Ww y, May 23, 1945. 

BLANC FIXE—The market for blanc fixe is reported 
unchanged for the week. Current demand is reported fair. 
The pulp is currently quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, 
at works; the powder is currently quoted at $60 per ton. 

BLEACHING POWDER — Current demand is 
reported active. Supply situation reported satisfactory. 
Bleaching powder is currently quoted at from $2.50 to 
$3.10 per 100 pounds. All prices in car lots, in drums, 
f.0.b. works. 

CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
precipitated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
24 cents per pound ; 2,000 pounds, 24% cents per pound ; 
less than 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Supply situation continues tight, 
with production good and very heavy all-over demand. 
Manpower limits output. Solid caustic soda is currently 
quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds. The flake and ground 
are currently quoted at $2.70 per 100 pounds. All prices 
in car lots, in drums, f.o.b. works. 

CHINA CLAY—Demand for some grades of china 
clay is reported fair this week. Domestic filler clay is 
currently quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating 
clay is quoted at from $12 to $22 per ton, at mines. 
Imported china clay is currently quoted at from $13 to 
$25 per long ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Production reported maintained at high 
level. Paper allocated 47,705 tons in current quarter. 
Prices remain unchanged. Chlorine is quoted at $1.75 
per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b. works. 

ROSIN—No offerings or sales at unchanged OPA 
ceiling prices: “G” gum rosin at $5.79 per 100 pounds, 
in barrels, Savannah. “FF” wood rosin is curently quoted 
at $5.75 per 100 pounds in barrels, New York. Seventy 
per cent gum rosin is offered at $6.06 per 100 pounds, 
f.o.b. works. Conservation Order M-387 of February 28, 
limits rosin to 70% of 1944 quota for paper. 

SALT CAKE—Demand reported moderate. Quotations 
on salt cake continue to remain unchanged. Domestic salt 
cake is currently quoted at $15 per ton; chrome cake at 
$16 per ton. 

SODA ASH — Market requirements for soda ash 
continue heavy. Supply adequate. Market tight. Bulk 
deliveries improved. Prices unchanged. Prices on soda 
ash in car lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, 
$.90; in paper bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Market supply of cash corn reported larger 
this week. Corn prices at ceilings. Starch quotations 
continue unchanged. Pearl is currently quoted at $3.72 
per 100 pounds. The powdered grade is currently quoted 
at $3.83 per 100 pounds. All prices f.o.b. Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA — Supply situation 
reported good. Quotations are unchanged. Prices on the 
commercial grades are quoted at from $1.15 to $1.25 per 
100 pounds. The iron free is currently quoted at $1.85 
per 100 pounds. All prices in car lots, in bags, f.o.b. works. 

SULPHUR—Demand is reported active for sulphur. 
Quotations on all grades continue unchanged. Annual 
contracts are currently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b. 
mines. The current contract prices at Gulf Ports remains 
unchanged at $17.50 per long ton. 

TALC—The market for domestic talc is reported fair 
this week. Quotations unchanged. Domestic grades are 
quoted at from $16 to $21 per ton, at mines. Canadian 
$24 per ton. All prices in car lots. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS . 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of October 
1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 
mum prices. 
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distribution in Eastern United States are invited to resistance to color change. 
use the long-established Hubbs Houses sales-making They are light-fast and non- 
facilities. Compare the value of cashing in on our reactive to acids and alkalies. 


*rre ? we a = a ~ 


thousands of contacts with the cost and uncertainties of Other qualities which have 
building, rebuilding or enlarging your own sales force. made Mapico Colors popular 
Mere 4! le tAdiettat to . with paper makers every- 


| Market... you can have Pree 

a Distributorship That eet eee 

Means Leadership. The SOFT TEXTURE 

Hubbs House nearest you FINE PARTICLE SIZE 

will welcome your inquiry. In spite of the fact that production of 
_— : a Mapico pigments is at its peak, heavy 


CHARLES F. HUBES & COMPANY 
383-389 Lafayette Street 
aN Y. 
New ORK 2 
MUSES & CORNING COMPANY 
wevees & noWws COMPANY 


re nasrogs rare co. TU SLOT halve: 


& HASTINGS P. 
ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 
"e ae 4 Sg 


: Ee af 


ero age ee COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 
VICTORIA PAPER & TWINE CO., LTD. AAGNET 
pL 


New Y 


May 24, 1945 








| West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


lit mam h Tin 


and accuracy under 


the heavy pressure of 
high-speed production 


"230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 

; New York Chicago 

| Public Ledger Building 503 Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 


ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeo Eppa, Le ater 
Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, In 
Post Card and Label Papers 


HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 






MANUFACTURERS 
TOILET ROLL CONVERTING MACHINES 
TOWEL ROLL CONVERTERS 

SPECIAL MACHINERY 
ANILINE PRINTERS 
TOWEL INTERFOLDING MACHINES 
ROTARY CARD CUTTERS 
SLITTERS FOR VULCANIZED FIBRE 


126 W. Fontaine St. 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


For High-Speed, Beveidabldl 
PAPER CONVERTING MACHINES 


contact 


POTDEVIN 


Paper Bag Machines, Aniline & Oil-ink Presses, Waxing, 
Gluing, Varnishing, Laminating Machines. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
KRAFT LINER BOARD 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP 








MILLS: 





Mochantevile, New York 
Covington, Virginia 









ARE YOU READY FOR “V” DAY? 


Prepare NOW to Take Care of Increased Orders Which Will 
Come. Consider Necessary Repairs and Maintenance. 


Also New Equipment of Improved Designs and Efficiency. 






PAPER BAG MACHINERY—PAPER MACHINES 
THE NEW MODEL “E” PAPER TRIMMERS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Piant and Offices at South Windham. Connecticut 


DONT GUESS / VESTRPM 





atl tN NED AIS TE PES 


arrington FS 
PERFORATING 
5652 Filimore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 114 Liberty St. New York 6, N. Y. 
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| J. Andersen & Company 


21 East 40th Street 
NEW YORK 


WOOD PULP & 
PAPER AGENTS | | Importers of Pulp 


for domestic and export 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 
pio en SULPHITE, KRAFT PULP AND 
60 end 49nd Pr a GROUND WOOD 
New York TAA? 


‘4 


QUALITY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 
for the Paper Industry 


Since 1903 


Bee ee 
Se Ss 


PR A | | 
SPER 


AGARA DIVISION 


May 24, 1945 




















HELP WANTED 


SPECIALTY SALESMEN 
Young, ambitious — willing to 
learn. Desirable that he passes 
background of chemical or 
mechanical engineering. Great 
opportunity for advancement 
in paper converting field. 


Address Box 45-289 care Paper 
Trade. Journal. M-24 





GRADUATE MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


7 with 5 to 10 rs experience in the paper 
industry to take active and responsible part 
in the selection, layout and installation of 
new equipment for g-term expansion pro- 






gtam. Letters of inquiry giving experience 
and other pertinent informati ———s 





draft and marital status are to direct 
to the Employment Manager, Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation, Post Office Box 570, 
Savannah, Georgia. Persons now engaged 
at highest skill in essential industry cannot 
be considered. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Savannah, Georgia M-31 























WANTED 


ENGINEERS and DESIGNING 
DRAFTSMEN experienced in pulp 





and paper mill design and process by 
Consulting Engineers. Address Box 45- 






146 care Paper Trade Journal. _‘T.F. 






ELP WANTED for New England Book and 
Specialty Mill — Fourdrinier Machine. One 
Beater Room Supervisor, rience with colors 
necessary. Three Machine Tenders. Three Back 
Tenders. Address Box 45-268 care Paper Trade 
Journal. M-24 


ow 
TAR 
A DIUETOR— Experienced flat and square paper 
bag machines—good ie manent—Write 
or visit CUSTOM-MADE APER BAG CO., 
INC., 33rd St. & Skillman Ave., Long Island 
Glass 3. Bs J-7 


nt 

Cer eee eee for finishing department 

in large modern midwestern paper converting 
plant. Must be expert in laminating and coating 
of paper, plating, stack and friction calendering, 
and have a good chemistry background in paper 
and related materials. Knowledge of wenhaouian 
of paper and application of lacquer and plastic 
coatings necessary. Address Box 45-210 care 
Paper Trade Journal. TF 


Vee 
Gey POSITIONS — This advertising 
service 35 years’ recognized standing nego- 
tiates for high salaried supervisory, technical and 
executive positions. Procedure will be individual. 
ized_to your personal requirements and _ will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Retaini 
fee by refund provision. Identity souerel 







se cg LLL LILI ME Tn 







and t tion Send details. 
R W. BIXBY, INC. 17 Delward Bua Banks 
. . . e 








ana Engineer to operate one 
machine mill in middlewest. State age and 
experience. Address Box 45-306 care Paper Trade 
Journal. M-31 











Wer ores .ENGINEER and EN- 
GINEERING DRAFTSMEN experienced in 
design and —— of pulp and paper mills and 
cae nts consu ng engineering 

ew York City. Address Box 45-300 care Pape 
Trade Journal. j-14 


ALES MANAGER to supervise sales of lignin 













and experience in technical selling and some know 
of chemistry. Wisconsi: ‘tocatt 






h balance 
PORATION, Chemical Division, Rothschild, Wis- 
consin. M-31 


























office in 


chemicals and plastics. Should have mains 


n_ location phous one 
traveling. MARATHON COR- 


HELP WANTED 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 
Specializing in Mill Personnel 

Plant i core, $1,000 to 55.000" year 
ant engin ¥ . 

Chemists” & chemical engineers and laboratory 
men 

Finishing foreman 

Sales manager and board 

aa cates engineer $6,000-$8,000 year 

Felt superintendent and many others 

We invite correspondence (strictly confidential) 

with employers seeking personnel and men seek- 

ing new positions. M-24 









WORKING FOREMAN WANTED 


Must know how to rebulld Slitters & Sheeters—also 
general experience on all kinds printing & special 
machinery. 


Reputable small pinas in thriving New England 
City—45,000 population. 

Wonderful opportunity for any earnest and ambi- 
tious man desirous of becoming part of the company. 
Address Box 45-308 care Paper Trade Journal M-31 





ee ee Steam Engineer. One 
capable of handling maintenance and opera- 
tion in paper mill on Pacific Coast. Apply in 
own handwriting stating experience, erences 


and salary wanted. Address Box 45-244 care 
Paper Trade Journal. TF 


eas) 


ADVERTISING 
Tae Ae nna 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
FOR SALE 


WANTED | 


a 
+ 


yaa ant hel s 


Classified advertising space 
SET AME LC eS eeu eee 
SRO OP ashy 4 eee ee 
PN er istii ie he Le 
PEEL UME hee: 
ox number is used 


cents addit 


Address Replies 
nts appearing 

ala a: r 
TRADE .JOU 
Sic ts 


10 i 


rk 19, N 

















HELP WANTED 






















Unusual opportunity is open for a 
Salesman or Executive with $265,-. 
000 to become associated with an 
established and profitable Paper 
and Twine Jobbers located in New 
York City. State full experience, 
age, qualifications, etc. Correspon- 
dence will be held in strict confi- 
dence, Address Box 45-304 care 


Paper Trade Journal, 
M-31 


One Grad. Chemist or Chemi Engineer 
with at eter large’ aiversited Pulp & Paper 
ex; ce a 

Mil at Ocean Pails, B. C., on Canad 
West Coast. 


Good un for right man Age 24-35 
Salary .00- .00 per month 


Apply Pacific Mills Limited. Ocean Falls, 
British Columbia. 


P.C. 246 Part 


unless your are 
lations administered by 
Technical Personnel. 





A PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
LOCATED IN a COAST 


would like to receive applications from 
STEAM PLANT SUPERINTENDENTS 
STATIONARY ENGINEERS 


who are available for immediate employ- 
ment or interested in post-war employment. 


ITH EXPERIENCE IN PULP AND 
PAPER MILL OPERATIONS ARE PREFERRED 


45-275 care Paper Trade 
Address Box 45 per fom; 


A PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
LOCATED IN bo eal COAST 


would like to receive applications from 
GRADUATE CHEMISTS 
GRADUATE CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
GRADUATE MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERS 


who are available for immediate employ- 
ment or interested in post-war employment. 
MEN WITH EXPERIENCE IN PULP AND 
PAPER MILL OPERATIONS ARE PREFERRED 


Address Box 45-274 care Paper Trade ies. 
nal. -31 





LANT MANAGER—Established Philadelphia 

Plant making high quality bags (self-opening, 
squares, flats, sacks, specialties) want plant man- 
ager experienced in handling production and per- 
sonnel in union shop. Give full qualifications. 
Replies held in strictest confidence. Address Box 
45-196 care Paper Trade Journal. M-31 





PR Reae-eutny CHEMIST for pulp and 
paper mill located on Pacific Coast. Apply 
in own handwriting giving references, experience 
and other pertinent information. Address Box 
45-243 care Paper Trade Journal. TF 





OST ACCOUNTANT—.009 straw or box board 
mill located in the middle west. State salary 
wanted. Address Box 45-262 care Paper Trade 
Journal. M-24 





ypeenance TECHNICIAN with knowledge of 
hard and soft wallboard. Some experience in 
plastics desirable. This is really an opportunity for 
an able man to get in on the ground floor wi 

a new subsidiary of an old established concern. 
Replies will be treated confidentially. Address Box 
45-284 care Paper Trade Journal. M-24 


Paper TRADE JOURNAL 








SHALL IT BE? 


a 


WHICH! A long drawn out horizontal dryer WHY! Because the more modern and the more 
extending into the next county with efficient your dryer, the better you'll 
machine and back tenders so far fare in the years ahead. The same ap- 
apart they have to wig-wag each plies to your vat and press sections. 
other—or a Vertical dryer that short- 
ens up the machine, utilizes overhead 
room, does a better job of drying and 
gives machine and back tenders op- 
portunity to get acquainted! 


Verticals for practically all grades. 


Today—now—is the time to plan a 
vertical section, using your present 
dryers but in new vertical frames. 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. ; 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Divisions: 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, New York. 


May 24, 1945 
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HELP WANTED 


ANTED — ASSISTANT EXPORT MAN- 
AGER—Well known paper export house 
desires assistant export manager preferably with 
knowledge Spanish. Attractive terms for 
right man. Please reply to Box 45-286 care 
Paper Trade Journal. M-24 


sieieeeemaiiaaltttalaaerdeesstp 
ACHINE TENDER for cylinder machine 
operations. Must be experienced at this 
particular kind of machine operations. Prefer high 
school graduate or equivalent. Address Box 45-293 
care Paper Trade Journal, TF 


iotenetieneeeneneneneneemeeene 

ONG ESTABLISHED well financed corpora- 

tion wants Chemical Engineer, experience 
preferred in wallboard research, who is capable of 
directing research control laboratory in utilization 
of wood waste; permanent position; our personnel 
advised of this ad; give full particulars; strict 
confidence respected. Address 45-294 care Paper 
Trade Journal. 3 


ELP WANTED—Men for Shift Chemist con- 
trol work in pulp and paper mill located in 
the Southwest. Technical education not essential 
but mill experience desirable. Hiring in accord- 
ance with W. .C. regulations. Address Box 45- 
309 Care Paper Trade Journal. j-14 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Development Chemist — 10 years 
supervisory experience in develop- 
ment and production of items such 
as coated, printed, laminated 
papers, films, foils, fabrics, bags, 
bread wraps. Address Box 45-305 


care Paper Trade Journal. 


UPERINTENDENT available for Board Mill 
High grade folding boards, sulphite ground- 
wood specialties, kraft, etc. Address Box 45-270 
care Paper Trade Journal. M-24 


CCOUNTANT 25 years in Board Industry. 

Pilling ofice includes costs—payroll—personnel 
work—billi manager and some one 
Wishes to % join sound organization. Your 
fidential replies solicited. Address Box 45- “279 
care Paper Trade Journal. M-24 


PER CONVERTING FOREMAN—18 years 
cpoecionce paper cutting, striae and die cut- 
ee Many years successful han of men. 
position Metropolitan — - dress Box 
45-278 care Paper Trade Journal. j-28 


ENIOR PURCHASING AGENT open for 

post war position. Over 20 years ence, 
including 7 years with pulp and iene 
and government contracting i start of war. 
Good education; ont af haracter. Inquiries 
invited. Address Box 290 care Paper Trade 
Journal. M-31 


YLINDER MACHINE TENDER wishes to 
locate on east or west coast. Have references 
and experience on all types cylinder lightweight 
and Senda. Address Box 45-299 care Paper beer 
Journal. M-2 
nT 


HEMIST—B. S. in Chem. Graduate training 

\ in ree and Paper School. 10 years experience 
in BS ip paper — and converting plants. 
Prathca exer experience with thermoplastic and_ther- 
mosett resins and all types of adhesives. Gradu- 
ate training in rr ee Subjects. Wishes 
ition with a future with a company. 
ployed but available on notice. Age 32. 
Classified II-B. Family. ‘Address Box 45-298 care 
Paper Tete Journal. j-7 
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FOR SALE FOR SAEE °. 


FOR SALE 


by JACK ROSS PAPER MACHINERY CO. 


17 Porter Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 
; Waverly 3-567°5 


1—Improved Pa Machinery coapeey 5 roll Hydraulic Wet Machine. Sytntes, 60 S 4 
Sante 84” Mineo . Complete with enclosed drive. Prints and Cs on request. Used 
2—P oem Circulators. 24’ high x °? 


pressure. 

1—Guyton-Cumfer Saturator. Tank 50” wide. 5 gates complete. Prints on 

1—Waterbury Hydraulic Variable Speed Transmission. Size 50—Type Penis HP 80. 
Maximum RPM 400. 

1—Moore & White Flat Screen. 16 plates 12” x 24” .015 cut. 

1—Moore & White Flat Screen. a7 lates 12” x 24” .015 cut. 

1—Packer Flat Screen. 10 plates 12” x 42” .015 cut. 

1—36” diameter x 84” face Cylinder Mold. New backing wire. New face Wire. 65 mesh. Extra 
heavy construction. 

1—2” to 6” Oster Pipe Threading Machine. Direct connected to motor 440-3-60. 

2—#3 Vertical Reeves Drives totally enclosed—ball bearing equipped. Ratio 5:1. Used year and 


a half, 
1—i5 h.p. Reliance Motor 220-440-1750 R.P.M. Ball bearing. Used year and a half. 
4—Driers—112” face x 48” diameter complete with 2 deck frames, gears, etc. 
2—Norwood Engineering Co.—44” two roll platers direct connected to 15 h.p. motors. 
1—90” Voith Inlet. 
1—A. D. Wood Saveall—cylinder—60” face by 48” diameter—ball bearing equipped—rebuilt— 
1—N 1 Veith Palper~eaps 20 sor—soe ires 20 h. 

o. tons uires Pp. 
se, Ll and combin machine. diameter steam heated rolls and one drier 

ameter. 
3—Improved Paper Machy. ae #2 Knotters Bronze fitted. Geod condition. Prints on request. 
1—#2 Miami conten llings for direct connection to motor. 
2—14”"x20” Vacuum Pumps. These pumps are fully rebuilt. 
3—12”x18” Connersville Vacuum Pumps. These pumps are fully rebuilt. 
1—Downingtown 2500 fb. Iron Tub ty clone Beater. Beater rolls 60” face, 72” diameter. This 
been in operation less than 2 years. Prints on request 


seen. Roll Grinder will take rolls 28” diam. 18’ long. Motor equipped. 2—10 h.p. Motors. 
1—15 h.p. Te a condition. Photos on request 

1—156” Moore & White 4 drum uniform speed slitter & winder. 5 sets of King type slitters. 

oe #30 type G. A. Bark oan with 125 h.p. Synchronous motor. Ball bearing equipped 
and new parts—used one 

ie > Dise Barker—72" diam diam. oo Anti-friction bearings. Direct connected 30 h.p. moter 


1—140” two drum Warren Slitter & Winder. 

45 Driers—96” face x 28” diameter complete with 2 deck frames, gears nd a. M-17 
1—Sturtevant Bale Pulper with conveyor com — 150 h.p. motor and st. 

8—10” x 20” Shartie Brothers Triplex Stock 

1—12” x 20” Shartle Brothers Triplex Stock Robe. 

1—8” x 18” Shartie Brothers Triplex Stock Pumps. 

1—8” x 10” ye ry Suteten yo Snes. 

3—12” x 12” Goulds 


SITUATIONS WANTED FOR SALE 


ee full charge maintenance 42 Dryers consisting of 85” and 
in wet machine mill. Up to date plant in 


good condition located in New England. Perma- . aan as " 
nent position ‘ter right man. “Address Box a -259 86 face 36 diameter—com 


care Paper Trade Journal. plete with triple deck stands, 
FOR SALE gears, bearings and piping. 


One Set (70) Heat Treated 
Carbon Steel Flybars together 
with woods for a 62” diameter 
by 50” face Dilts Bandless 
Beater Roll. 


EMPIRE BOX 
THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. CORPORATION 


120 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. Garfield, New Jersey TF 


FOR SALE 
36” Sheridan “New Model” Automatic Power 


PapPer TRADE JOURNAL 











LABORATORY BEATER 
1—10 Ib. Noble & Wood Cycle Beater, with 
motor (complete in every detail). 
BEATERS 


2—2000 Ib. Holyoke Iron Tub Beaters. 
1—1000 Ib. Dayton Beater. 
2—400 lb. Gavit—iron tub beaters. 


BLOWER 
1—50” Buffalo. 


Various other sizes. 


CALENDER STACKS 
1—11-Roll 92” Face Calender Stack—com- 
lete with Drive. 
6” 7-roll—Holyoke Machine. 
1—77” 2-roll—Moore & White. 
1—84” 5S-roll—Black-Clawson. 


CENTRAP 
1—Shartle Brothers Centrap. 


CYLINDER MOULDS 
1—48” Diameter x 96” Face. 
8—30” diameter x 72” face. 
3—30” diameter x 74” face. 
1—36” diameter x 90” face. 


DRIVES 
1—D. O. James 75 H.P. Speed Reducer 
with couplings and motor bases. Ratio 
2.16 to 1. 900 RPM to 418 RPM. 
1—#6 Reeves Drive (practically new). 
1—Pulmax Drive. 


DRYERS 
1—48” diameter x 94” face. 
1—36” x 44” face—with frames and bearings. 
1—24” diameter x 84” face. (Baby). 
1—16” diameter x 84” face. (Baby). 
1—36” diameter x 116” face. 
2—28” diameter x 68” face. 


EMBOSSER 
1—28” two roll Embossing Calender. 


J. J. ROSS CO., 


FOR SALE 


1—Complete 98” Fourdrinier Paper 


Machine with 26 Dryers, 48" 
diameter x 96” face, including 
auxiliary equipment. Additional 
details on request. 





J. J. ROSS COMPANY 


250 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. |}. 


Telephone Bigelow 3-3720 


FOR SALE 
1—Model B—40” heavy Duty Fales Slitter 
guides and 


with 1” set of knives, - 
ing drum. Additional details and price 
furnished upon request. 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 

















a one 
Caco 30, M 








FOR SALE 


ERKENSTATORS 
3—I. W. E. Erkenstators—bronze construc- 
tion—complete with motors, starters and 
distributing box. 


FLAT SCREENS 
2—8 plate Flat Screens. 
1—18 plate Flat Screens, with scraper. 


JORDANS 
1—Pony Horne Jordan. Spare New Fillings. 
1—Black-Clawson Jordan (belt driven). 
1—#9 Emerson Jordan—for direct connection 
of a motor—requires use of 400 H.P. 
motor. 
1—Smith & Winchester. 


PULP EQUIPMENT 
1—84” Carthage Chipper—complete and in 
excellent condition. 
1—32” three pocket Glens Falls Grinder (for 
27” wood). 
Te incinerators—9’ diameter x 20’ 


4—27" ‘four pocket Sandy Hill Lge (for 
24” wood—including 1000 H.P. motor for 
each, starting equipment, etc.). 


PULPERS 
1—2#2 Lannoye Pulper, 
1—Jones Pulper — direct connected to 60 


.P. motor—3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 volts 
—forward and reverse starting. 


PUMPS 
1—Buffalo Pump—5500 f2 .m., direct con- 
nected to 100 H.P. otor (50’ head). 
Various sizes of Centrifugal and Plunger 
Pumps. Write us regarding your particular 
requirements. 


REELS 
1—2 Bowl Reel — 112” face — bowls 20” 
diameter. 
1—2 Bowl Reel—63” face. 
1—2 Bowl Reel—110” face. 
REFINERS 
2—#1 Claflin Refiners. 











om omen © — Tyee, a, Ma- 
ne ped wi Leva ther 
9 Complete and in'gosd condl- 


t board or 
tion. “tmboss “uilt type, welghs 


20,000 tbs. Porte cond 
Compiete line of self-opening bag machines from 
LS Ge, Ake Ge cos eee Oe Coe 
3—Beloit Triplex Plunger Stock Pumps, sizes 
8” x 12”, & x 12” and 10” x 10”, 


GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, INC. 
21 East 40th St., New York 16,0¥. 






1—Holyoke Machine Co., 9 roll, 44” finish- 
stack. 





















R SALE—1 Hamilton-Corliss Variable Speed 
Twin En » gee et seieten Se 
Frames for ninety 36” severe, 


ROLLS 
500—Brass tube—steel tube—rubber covered 
iron rolls—various sizes. 


RUBBER COUCH ROLL 
1—72%" Face x 9” diameter (soft rubber). 


SAVEALLS 
1—Shartle Bros. decker 36” diameter x 60” 
face, including couch roll. 
1—North Saveal linder mould 72” diam- 
eter x 100” face. 


SHREDDERS 
.— =e CRSE Mitts & Merrill met 
ilman Shredder—used one 
l—Teylos Stiles #5 Pulp Shre oor, 


aperrens 
1—110” Horne a knife rotary sheet cutter. 
1—48” Langston heavy duty ch r a 
is a combination machine, combieion 
slitter, scorer, sheeter and “eet 


SIZING MACHINE 
1—36” Waldron sizing machine. 


SLITTERS 
1—114” Two drum Langston Slitter & Winder. 
1—110” Beloit slitter (slitter attachment only). 
1—114” Two drum Kidder slitter and winder. 
1—36” Koegel slitter and winder. 


SUCTION BOXES 
1—Nash 100” face Suction Box. 
3—Brass Suction Boxes—90” drilled face. 
2—Brass Suction Boxes—77%4"” drilled face. 


SUCTION COUCH ROLL 
1—Sandusky Suction Couch Roll — 18” 
diameter x 130” face — Complete with 
Sturtevant Vacuum Pump and drive 
mechanism. 


SUCTION PRESS ROLL 
1—Sandusky suction press roll, 14%” diam- 
eter x 68” drilled face. 


250 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey 


TEL. BIGELOW 3-3720 M-24 


| We are always in the market to purchase your surplus or idle machinery. What have you to offer? | 


FOR SALE 


2—Horne iron tub beaters 

2—Jordans 49” plugs 

2—Beloit 8” x 6” fan pumps 
1—Shartle 8” x 18” duplex stuff pump 
4—12” x 12” Gould triplex stuff pumps 


pump 
Middletown, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


= & 55” Sovtels Pape Peper Cutters 
” Meisel Spot 
So” Waldron brah Con Coater es 
65” Waldron Drum Rewinder 
32”, 40”, 52” Coaters & 
56” Miehle iy ae oo Die 
65” Babcock Die 
58” Kidder Sutter & Rewinder—3 Arm 
















1—8” x 10” Worthington triplex stuff 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


J-14 


2937 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 16, we, x 
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1—60 H.P. Fairbanks Morse Diesel Engine, 
connected to a 40 KVA Generator. 


1—100 H.P. Ames Steam Engine, papeent 
to a 75 K.W. Westinghouse Generator. 


1—50 H.P. Ames Economy type boiler. 


1—150 H.P. G. E. Induction Motor — 
eee r.p.m.—including starting 
equipment. 


J. J. ROSS COMPANY 
250 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
Bigelow 3-3720 M-17 





FOR SALE 
3—63” Dietz Toilet 
Converters. 


J. J J; ROSS COMPANY 
a Newark 3 N. —_ 


FOR SALE 


1 New, Type D, Patterson-Kelley closed 
feed water heater rated at 1,000 H. P., 19” 
©. D. over the 86” long contain- 
ing 789° of of 34” U Tubing. 


Atlantic Container Corporation 
48-08 30th Place, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Telephone—tironsides 6-7700 M-24 





FOR SALE 
1—Yankee Dryer, 10’ x 96” with bearings 
and main gear. 


SHARTLE BROTHERS MACHINE CO. 


Middletown, Ohio 
M-24 





PER COATING MACHINERY — Waxing 
Oiling, aod Treets Gaies, Cast aa, pene 
Casting rea’ 
. MAYER tore Hig opeed COM- 
nc., Mss, Scottsville Road, Rochester, 41, 


Le 
R SALE—Brownell Twin Steam Engine, 12” 
bore, 14” stroke, Maximum steam pressure 175 
pounds. Belt wheel 66” diameter, 19” wide. In 
excellent condition. Ready for immediate shipment. 
Address Box 45-303 care aper Trade Journal. J-14 
R SALE—One Steel Tank . 31’ x 7%4'—5/16” 
thick. One Steel Tank 2912’ x 6’—3/16” thick. 
One Wickes #8 Centrifugal Pump, 10” intake, 8” 
outlet. Address Box 45-302 care Paper Trade 
Journal. M-24 


R SALE—38” Oswego Automatic Clamp Cut- 


ter, fully rebuilt and guaranteed. Address Box 
45-307 care Paper Trade foernal. M-24 


R SALE—Bleached, Unbleached Grease Proof 
Also Bleached, Unbleached Glassine 
Paper. We offer large quantity. Address Box 45- 
297 care Paper Trade Journal. M-24 
(nn nc cm 


R SALE—1—Oliver United American Con- 
tinuous Vacuum Filter, right hand, 
diameter, 6 disc bronze sectors covered with 5 
mesh bronze backi wire; two extra bronze 
sectors arranged for direct connected motor drive. 
Address Box 45-295 care Paper Trade Joma. 











8’-6" | 





pase foil mounting machine; 
handli foil: 

and wax interfold machine. 
Box 45-285 care Paper Trade Journal. 


WANTED 


CALENDER STOCK—10” INTERMEDIATE 
ROLL MINIMUM 


SHEETER—SINGLE OR DOUBLE CUT-OFF 
BOTH FOR 72” MACHINE 


Address Box 44-728 care Paper Trade 
Journal. TF 


WANTED 
One (1) Laboratory Beater 
Waterbury Hydraulic Drive size 5 
11—6@” Diameter x 92” Face Dryers 
16—48” Diameter x $2” Face Dryers 
4—36” Diameter x 82” Face Dryers 


with gears, frames, felt rolls and cene pulley 
drives. Address Box 44-708 care Paper Trade 
Journal. TF 


WANTED 
100” Fourdrinier Paper Machine or slightly 
less to make approximately 20 tons of 
paper. Prefer reel and no cutter. Beating 
and stock preparation unimportant. 


ARNO W. NICKERSON 
441 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-6522 





WANTED 
4 to 6 Cyli 


inder Machine, trimming 
about 68” or wider. 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 


J-28 








ANTED—One 72” Lathe that will handle 


work a minimum of 17’6”. 


Address Fort 
Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


M-31 


ar NN 


for handling re pee | 


ng aluminum 





Address replies 
M- 


y= EQUIPMENT WANTED — Rewinder 
suitable 


Hudson 
Slitter for 
houschold roll machine 


to 
24 


ANTED—Brightwood Box Machine. Address 


W Box 44-836 care Paper Trade Journal. 


SUPERINTENDENTS NUMBER 
OF 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 
JUNE 21, 


tf 


TECHNICAL BOOKS AVAILABLE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PAPERMAKING, Vel. 1 
1900-1928 


PAPER MAKING MATERIALS (Reading List) 
By Clarence J. West, Ph.D. 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., INC. 





BLANKETS 


Converted From Your 
Used Felts 


Write for Full Details 


BLOOMFIELD WOOLEN 
COMPANY 


BLOOMFIELD, IND. 









ANTED — DISCARDED PAPER MILL 


FELTS. HIGHEST PRICES paid for all 
kinds of discarded paper mill felts. LARGE or 
SMALL QUANTITIES accepted. Prices quoted 
immediately on receipt of om les. ADDRESS: 
GLASER AND YOFFE, C., 80 NORTH 
MAIN ST., NATICK, MASS. TF 


ANTED—W @& P Shredders, Evaporators, 

Generators and Boilers, Slitters, a, 
Hydraulic Presses, Sheridan Dry 
Address Box 44-835 care Paper Trade Journal 





OPPORTUNITY 


Norwegian engineer, repre- 
senting Norwegian and 
Swedish equipment manu- 
facturers in America is re- 
turning to Europe soon on a 
business trip and will con- 
sider arrangements with 


American equipment manu- 
facturers desirous of re- 
establishing old or making 
new contacts with 
tries in Norway or Sweden. 


indus- 


Address Box No. 45-301 


care Paper Trade Journal. 
M-24 




















1945 





$10.00 











15 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
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CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 
Consulting Engineer to the Paper Industry since 1900 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc, M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 
Seagoten 
Valuations 
Estimates 


MERRITT-CHAPMAN 


HARDY S. FERGUSON & CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
. od ate SS AS.M.E.. €& 1. © 
A.S.M.E., E. 1. C., ASCE 


gro reports, ae. and com ant engineeriog 
supervision for the construct! 


mplete jan 
lon and equipment of 
Pulp and Paper cates and other Industrial Plants 
Steam and Hydro-Electric Power Plants 
Dams and Other Hydraulic Structures 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 


500 Woolworth Building, Watertown, N. Y. 
ASSOCIATED WITH CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUE. 


THE HAYDEN Wire Works, Inc. 
Manufocturers ef 
BRONZE and BRASS WIRE CLOTH 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Cylinder Covering s Specialty 


A lb rbd DISC seifer 
Serionty ULAR 2 tear 


t--- 


A nda LINE 


ANTS SCIENTIFICALLY 
NDUSTRIAL USE 
ted Oi Co. 


4 


May 24, 1945 


Have you tried LOOMFIBRE 
FINE WHITE Fienous INERT FILLER 


PATENT COATED, WAXING, B BLOTTING, PITCH CONTROL 
W. H. Loomis Tale Corp. Gouverneur, N. Y 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


an eel an £0., INC. 


ASBESTINE FILLER 


U. 3. Patent Office 90% Retention 


MISCO C 


THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 
CAST « ROLLED + FABRICATED 


for all equipment exposed to corrosion by sulphite acids 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT 7, MICH. 


DEINEING — DEC@LORIZING 


and 
COOKING PROCESSES 
THE KINSLEY CHEMICAL ‘COMPANY 


ASA LL a SCREENS 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR >=== 
_— and PULP MILL USE = 


ANT 
OL 


Fourdrinier Wires 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


eet io) titi ag Oe 


NEW !ERSEY 
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H. K. Porter Company Inc. : 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 
Brothers Machine Co. 

alley Iron Works Co. 
8AG MACHINES 
Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 
etdevin Machine Co. 
Brothers Machine Co. 
& Winchester Mfg. Co. 


Machine Co. 


bee Nate Se. 


Co. 
ee HA Wood Machine Co. 
Brothers Machine Ce. 
| Worden White Co. 
alley Iron Works Co. 
Compan’ 


7 & Sons Go 
AY cschatian Rubber Mfg. Co 
ue Machine Works 










CENTRIFUGAL 
Bird Machine Co. 


Smith Winchester Mfg. Co. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 

Union ne Cempany 

Union Screen Plate Co. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 

Walworth Company 
MACHINERY 


Nichole 1 ee tes 

ii is Tg. . 
Ross J. O. . Co. 

Brothers Machine Co. 
ICALS 

Aktivin Co: ion 

Amer. Cyanamid & Chem. Corp. 
American Resinous Chemicals Corp. 


Ansul Chemical Co. 
Calco Chemical Co. 
Diamond 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


Powder Co. 
Nees Siend Guy 
P vans Bal — 


Pitesburgh Plas Glan Co., Columbia 
Solvay Sales a. 
Wyendonse Chemicals Corp. 

. B. Ford Division 


Machine Co. 


WHERE TO BUY 





Hudson oe De CTE rbine Co 
m 
Moore & speed Dilts Machine Works 
Potdevin Machine >. F ine a 
Brothers Co. General Electric Company 


Waldron . John 
Watne 


Montague Machine 
Moore & White Co. 


COMPRESSORS 
Allis-Chalmers Murray, D. J. . Co. 
Oe Land Bene Tobin Co. Noble é Wosd Machine Ce 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. Pusey & Jones Corp. 
San Rasineesing Tre wal Ht” Y & Brase Werks 
Tor rase 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. Shertie B. a 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
W. H.L. D. Betz Valley Iron Works Co. 
Frederic C. Clark Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Ferguson, Hardy S. 
ardy, George F. 
lohnson & Wierk, Inc. 
Kohler System Company 
Main, Inc., Chas. T. 
. E. Sirrine & Co. 
& Webster Engrg. Corp. 


DUSTERS 
Appleton Machir- Co. 
Downingtown Mig. Co. 
E. D. Jones & Son Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co 
Dy Mora hig Go 

The Bristol Company . J. Murray Mfg. Co. 


CONVEYORS DYESTUFFS 
Black-Clawson Company Calco Chemical Co. 
peony D3 Mi ST. Se Poa be Nenoun & Co 
agineeri . i. du Pon emours i 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. Geigy Co. The 


CORES General Droat Corp. 
Elixman Paper Co National Aniline Division, 
Sonoco Products Co. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. Paper Makers Chemical Departmen 
Montague Machine Co. c theo 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. oe 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn Co. Witco Chemi , 
EVAPORATORS 
Black-Clawson Company 
Goslin-Birmingham . Co., Ime 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 
Traylor Engineering ¥ ig. Co. 


FANS 
General Electric Co. 


The Sendy Hill tron © Benge Works B,.P. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
ae eS ine Co Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 
Waldron Corp., John FEEDERS 
r. a Gove TZ Gongiey =. Builders-Providence, Inc. 
currans feceick, Goole Mfg. Co. 
Thomas W. Hall Co. Traylor orien Co. 
Noble & Wood Mach. ¢- Wallace & Tiernan 
& Son, Inc., B. F. 
The Smith & Win Mig. Co FELTS 
Taylor Stiles & Appleton hae 
DAMPENERS Bloomfield Woolen Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F Bulkley, Pulp Co. Inc 
Valley Ircn W Dra Bros. Corp 
Hi Z Son, ro . 
Kinsley Chemical Co Lock Felt Co. 
DIGESTERS t. Vernon-Woodbury Milla, 
The B Boiler Works Co. Paper Mill Su Co. 
H. K. Porter Company Inc Gor Bates Blanket 
oe , Waterbury Felt Co. 
Bird Machine Company Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
y 
Clawson Mee FELT GUIDES 
ao The Sandy Hill Tega @ Brass Works 
tague Co. ron 
Shartle Brothers Co. 
ihe Seat ES See © Bae Wet Wa a 
DOCTOR BLADES FELLERS 
Black-Clawson Company American Colloid Co. 
_ Manhattan Alp, Stetson Amer. Cyanamid & Chem. Coro 
tague a =. ; lecaptiogel e,. ‘ P 
The Hill Iron @ Brase Works Union Tale Co. - 
orden Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 
. Be Witco Chemical Co. 
nited States Rul . 
WwW Electric Corporation FILTERS | 


Moore & White Co. 
ti 


Witco 


j.o Engineering Coep. FLOORING, GRATING & TREADS 
Te eng Hal ce @ Dome Works | Novn Cog 
tae weet of Raybestos- Manhattan, sahean, ae 
Waldron Corp., John 
DRIVES 
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Machine Co. 
Clawson 
are ewes. 
RrlBirningham Ce. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co Youngstowa Welding & Engrg. Ceo. 
Howes 9 rh MOISTENING BQUIPMENT 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brase Werks The Spray Engineering Co. 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS 
Allie-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
ral Electric Co. 


ee er. 
ielicns Bioctric @ Bnaze. Co. 


rt 
FE 
ir 
of 


eee 
i 
Ff 


Paral: Birmingham Ce Westinghouse Electric Corporati 

Se Oe een So PACKING BOXES 

The $ Fei nce & Brase Works oan Brothers Machine Co. 
GRINDING PACKING 


HBA VENTILATING AND 
<- ae Machine Downingtewn Mig r 
ee ee aes Weds Thomas W. Hall Co. 
B. D. Jones & Sons Co. Moore & White Ce. 
General Electric Co. Pusey & Jones 
Grinnell Company 4. J- Ross Com 
Leeds & N Sandy Hill & Brass Werks 
D. J. Murray Ge. Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Noble & Wood Os. Smith & Winchester 
hen ring Corp. J. 0. PAPER MACHINE SLICES 
pe oo Bisck-Clawean Company 
Worthington Pump & Mchy Corp f=, D. Jones © Seare 
HOISTS The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Werks 
Azrlece Machine Co Valey eon Works Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Ceo PAPER TUBE MACHINERY 
Ingersoll-Rand Co Diets Machine Works 
B. D. Jones &Sons Co. jeamee ©. Till Co 
HOSE (Air, Water, udson Sharp Machine Company 
The Cincinnati Rubber Ceo Langston Co., M. 
The Manhattan Ru PASTING MA 
Division of Black-Clawson Company 
. Davis, Freak H., Co. 
United States Rubber Co. Murray, D, J. Mig. Ce 
AND M Potdevin Machine Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


Waldron Corp., Johan 


PERFORATED METAL 
Harrington & ins’ Peclorssing Co 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. : 


N. P. Bowsher 
The Bristol Company 
Builders-Providence, Inc. 
The Fespere Company 


ok. Be 
Leeds & Northrup pany 
National Technical Laboratories 
B. F. Perkins ¥ Sea Crane Company 


Taber Instrument Corp. Grinnell Compan 
Price Instrument Cos. Shartle B: 
allace & Tiernan Co., Iee. Taylor & Pipe Works 
Walworth 


JORDAN 


FILLINGS y 
Ageleton Machine Co. Youngstown Welding @& Engrg. Co. 
Brothers Mfg. = 


E. D. Jones & Sons P 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. erkine & Son, Inc., B. F. 
rtle Brothers Machine Co. PLATES 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. Black-Clawson Company 
Valley Iron Works Co. Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
. O. Ross . Cosp. 


Valley Iron Works Co. The Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
LABORATORY BQUIPMENT Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 

Wie t D fg Biack-Clawsea 

Diits Machine Works Parrel Semen ee v 

B. D. Jones & Sons Co Diets Machine Wks. 


Thomas W. Hall Co. 
Hudsen-Sharp Machine Co. 


WHERE TO BUY 
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ROLL STANDS 

Cameron Machine Co. 
{enone & Machine Co. 
he Kohler Company 

































eee? TOBUY 
| = are Se abr Co. pavortunen Pup 8 Mach 


@& Machinery Corp. 


ING BQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
-_ cmt H. Davis Company General Electric 


See ne - 


THICKENERS, DECKERS & SAVB- Thomae 0 Hall Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Machine WET MACHINES 
Bolter, Dunton Pulp Co. In. tte - Co. Bloch-Clewese, Go. 
Dilts Machine Works Shartle Brothers Co 
Dorr Co. VALVES Moore White 7 
Downingtown Mfg. Co The Bristol Company 


Nowe Weed be Machine Co. 








Hi 
H Montague Machine Co. Company 
ip ‘sble & Weed + Oe. Moore & White Co. Dilts Machine Works Pusey © Jonse 
i te Hill Iron & Brass Works D. J. Murray Mig. Co The Foxboro Comany 
} Sandy Pe Company Hifls-McCanna Co. ti § Sand Cont & Brass 
| ee. Tub sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works B. D. Jones & Sons Co. Shortie Devahens Mochins Go" 
| alley Shartle Brothers Machine Co K Valve Mig. Co Smith & Winchester Mig. Co 
SUCTION BOXES Valley Iron Works Co ey ge . Valley Iron Werks Co. 
Black-Clawson Company TITANIUM ; 
| A. E. Broughton & Co. B. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co Se ae eee Ce WINDERS AND ese 
i popetenees Tis. So. Titanium Pigment Co W peny Black-Clawson Com; 
Fo Fane 2 Seay e R. T. Vanderbilt Co. The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Worts Cameron 
The Sandy Re Works Witco Chemical Company Shartle Brothers Machine ( Dietz Machine works 
Shartle Brothers — Taylor Instrument Companies Penner Hall yf 
| Westinghouse Electric Corp pe ee eee ed ee Hudeon-Sharp Mach. Co. 
The Stanley Works VATS & VAT PARTS ngnon Co., . 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp Walworth Company Union Machine Co. anemone Eng. & Machine Co 
Company Union Screen Plate Co. Mam ce Comene 
. ee Fe eee ©. Elwell Parker Electric Co w Moore & White Co. 
ee Ind. Elec. Truck Co ate Seeger Paper Converting Mch. Co 
if TRAPS P vin Machine 
| ata , Machine Works i, i. Yanee © Sone Co. Pusey & Jones Corp 
— 8 Cn. | Sam Noble & Weod Machine Ce J.J Row Rosepovete ang 
W. H. Loomis Talc Corp. ae Soameaiien The Sa eee apes Wests ota Trea & Brame Werte 
Tae Comeune Share Bros” bch. ‘Co Shartle Brothers Machine Ce Weldren Cone 
TANKS =a TUBS Valley Iron Works Co. 
D. Jones & Sons Co eae Ce WA | WIRES 
Eahmavee Teal @ Silo Co. | wn Oy Ae sa rena The Permutit Company Appleton Wire Werks 
= Maahattan Rubber . Division Valley Iron Works Co. Cae, BAceany Black-Clawson ——. 
The & Wood Machine Ce TURBINES Potdevin Co. Cheacy’ Bigelow W +5 
H. K. Perter Company Inc. Allie-Chalmers Mfg. Co. wure Engrg. Co Hayden as 
Regeey, Sines De Laval Steam Turbine Co Sharte Brothers Kiachine Co 2 al Wire Works 
bi Oo. . General Electric Waldron Cerp., Joha Lindsay Wire Weaving 
Brothers Co Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Ce. Weber, Herman G B Ce. 
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[ PUMP TIPS FROM ALLIS-CHALMERS—ONE IN A SERIES } 


How to make PACKING 
Last Longer. we 


OST PACKING TROUBLE traces back 

to lack of “know-how” in cating for 
stuffing boxes. This is wasteful — time and 
money-wise — especially since correct pack- 
ing procedure is so simple for maintenance 
men to understand and practise. 


Another class of trouble traces to mis- 
alignment of pump and motor. For when 
shaft is deflected, sleeve is apt to wobble — 
greatly accelerating packing wear. To elimi- 
nate this problem, A-C engineers developed, 
for many applications, the “Electrifugal” 
pump — in which both motor and impeller 
are mounted on one shaft, in one frame. 
This means fewer parts, fewer bolted con- 
nections — no. chance for misalignment. 


Regardless of type of ome you use, here 
is an outline of correct packing procedure 
— plus a few tips on what to look for when 
trouble does arise... 


> Make certain packing is suitable for service it must perform 
... that it’s the right size and made of the right materials. 
Be cautious of so-called “all-purpose” packings. If in doubt, 
check with your pump manufacturer. 

> Don’t force in new packing against the old. It’s apt to 
displace lantern ring and plug sealing liquid opening. First 
remove all old packing; clean stuffing box thorough ; then 
insert new packing. 

>Put each ring of packing in separately, seating it firmly 
before adding the next. Stagger adjacent rings so that joints 
are at 180° angle to each other. If lantern rings are used, 
be careful that sealing liquid openings aren’t blocked as new 
rings are installed. 

> After required number of rings have been inserted, tighten 
gland nuts, Gland should be taken up evenly to ion 


May 31, 1945 


The kind of packing and how you use it have a lot to do with maintaining peak 
pumping efficiency. Here, at left, is a step-by-step outline of the correct way fo in- 
stall pump packing — saving you vital man-hours and money as well. 


tightness. If compressed too tightly, packing will burn out 
or sleeves become scored. 

> Finally, until shaft turns over freely, operate pump for 
about 1-minute intervals — permitting packing to cool. 
Then put it into continuous operation. 

> What to check for if packing wears too quickly — (1) Check 
shaft sleeves. If badly scored they grind down pees ax 
idly; (2) Check position of lantern ring. It may be displaced ; 
(3) If water seal piping is used, check liquid. If it contains 
grit a separate source of sealing liquid should be obtained. 
>Send for your free copy of Allis-Chalmers’ “Handbook 
for Wartime Care of Centrifugal Pumps”. It’s the basic, 
easy-to-understand guide to efficient centrifugal pump main- 
tenance. Contains no advertising; applies to all makes, 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS, A 1734 
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SUN PAPER-MILL LUBRIC 





TS . 5 redo 


Maintenance-Costs on Corrugating and Cut-Off Machines, Eliminate Gumming and Caking on Bearings 


A container manufacturer reported that his 
maintenance-department was “heated-up” 
because of trouble with the roller-bearings 
of the corrugating‘and cut-off machines. Tem- 
peratures of the rolls were approximately 
340° F., and the heat was causing the oil 
and grease to gum and cake. 


These abnormal operating-conditions were stud- 
ied by a Sun Engineer. He recommended 
that they change from their former brand of 
oil and grease to one of Sun's Solnus oils and 
special greases prepared for high-tempera- 
ture jobs. 


All residue disappeared from the bearings 





when they switched to Sun products. After a 
year-and-a-half with Sun, the operators re- 
ported that operations had been cleaner, 
and maintenance-costs lower. 


For every part of every machine in use in the 
paper industry today, there is a correct Sun 
lubricant. Whatever the size or nature of 
your paper-making operations, Sun’s qual- 
ity-line of oils and greases, plus the know- 
how of Sun Engineers, can help you to keep 
production up and costs down. Call in the 
Sun Engineer near you. Or write direct to.., 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Sponsors of the Sunoco News Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 





K'=> SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


OILS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





